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PUSS, FHSS. 


STO-Bivenbaritr 


OF THE HONORABLE ICHABOD RAGAMUFFIN. 


SEEING that no one else seems inclined to do me > that favor, 
and being now in the enjoyment of oats and dignity—as my 
schoolmaster used to say—I have come to the resolution of 
doing justice to myself, by relating the most remarkable events 
of my life. To this I am not in the slightest degree impelled 
by an ambition to emulate the renown of the immortal Bar. 
num, the illustrious Chevalier Wikoff, the heroes of the New- 
rate Calendar, or those fortunate victims of the law whose 
last dying spec eches carry their memories with due honor to the 
latest posterity. If I know myself, I have no other motive 
than an earnest desire to benefit the rising generation of my 
young countrymen, by showing how men may rise to the high- 
dignities and the most sp lendid fortunes , by the exercise of 
ee alents graciously bestowed by |] >rovidence without dis- 
i ction of birth, or any of ae advantages which so often 

Dp ply the absence of all other claims to distinction. 

[ was born in a place called Misery Hollow, which might be 
‘alled a Land of Promise, seeing it promised nothing and 


strictly kept its word, and being a sort of House of Refuge for 
those persecuted victims who are, as it were, exil d from 
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society because they are too inde} endent to submit to thos 
2 I 


vexatious restraints imposed on them by the tyranny of 
law and the meddling interference of their neighbors, who 

eee hatter atte ] (oo w business 11 tead , toerfearins: 
might better attend to thelr own Dusiness instead of intert ring 


an 


wito that of other peopie. 
7 } ° 7 , > 9 «© 
I can not tell the precise Gay, mo ith, or year of my birtl : 
seeing I was at that time too young to remember such matters; 
ba ~. > . Bell > iS Biel oe ‘ P 
and my parents having a house full of children, as well asa 
great many other matters to attend to, could never 
1 aa ; si } ‘ oe . 2. 4 . } 
ey were born, or tne orde1 In whien they came into tne 
S - noe ; Loft Be ) ‘ 
rid. Itis along while since I left Misery Hollow: but ] 


yO! L = 
remember 1t was a very romantic spot in the recesses of th 
J | 
° ° . se a5 ’ 7 ’ = ’ 

mo ntains, distant from any public road, an l only to be reached 
“ee a a 4] Pee: Re s. i te ee : 
VY a WInNGALNG pata renaeredad aimost lmMpassa He DY TOCKY precl- 
. k ‘ . - * . . . 7 ~.2 ’ - } 
pices. It was not very fruitful, being almost entirely covered 
with loose stones that had fallen from the surrounding moun- 
ha. nine . a r > . wo aad | . a 
balns 5 but this was of no consequence, as none ol the inhabit- 
nr lid ‘ ‘ » 1, ‘ > : } ] I> : l,¢ ; ] ri 
ants did any Work, except 1n the dark nights, and sometimes 

oi ‘° ae ar, So ait ee nies ol +] e ; 
by the light of the moon, all being disciples of the Higher Law, 


which ordains that every man has a right to live if not at his 
own expense at that of his fellow-creatur " In ir ith 
had one and all retired from ‘the busy haunts of 

a natural disinclination to all kinds of employment but that 


which, by way of distinguishing it from other vulgar labor, is 
emphatically called “ Head- Work.” 


For the benefit of my young readers, for whose edifica 


1 


7. coe | } ] ] 1] 1 . is : 4 
this articie 1s especially intended, I shall here digress a moment 
] ] $n « 2 Pe 4 1 
to apprise them what is meant by nead-work, a prac Ll 
> , «© } . . } ° - 2 ° 
knowledge of which is of the last importance smuch it 


’ 
. *.4 . I . 
does away with the necessity of any other 


For example, instead of fagging morning, noon, and night a 


some one of those occupations of which it is sufh ent to say, 1! 


order to consign them to utter contempt, that they are useful 
you retire as it were into yourself, for the purpose of studying 
] : ] } } 


other people, and casting about h ww you may Dest take adv: 


4 : ca Ladies } a ves bor si oe _ , y) . Ss 

tage of their folly, their credulity, their inexperience, or their 
. - se 

money. Your conscience need not trouble you on this seore, 


since it is a law of nature that the strong animal always preys 


on the weak, and it stands to reason that there would be no us 


1 ° } -* - 
in one man having more sense than another, if he did not em- 


r : E . ] a aur , . 7+ nm - 1 ‘% . . . 
ploy it for his own special benefit. Having singled out you 
vame, you proce “d to run it down. f you are so fortunate a 


i 


to scent a fool with plenty of money in his pocket, your for- 


tune is made; for you can not fail of leading him into some 
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grand speculation in railroad stocks, steam-boat companies, 
wild-cat banks, and castles in the air, in which, if you are good 
at head work, and have wit enough to live by your wits, you 
may safely calculate on making a “speedy transfer of the money 
of your particular friend into your own pocket. If you chance 
to encounter a knowing one, it is diamond cut diamond; but 
this only require s a little more management, since in all my 
expe rience, which has been pretty extensive, I hi ave found that 
the easiest man in the world to get to windward of is a know- 
ing one, Ww ho is generally so entirely occupied in getting to 
windward of others, that he forgets to look to ies self just as 
the fowler in the fable, who was so taken up with watching his 
game that he trod on a snake and was bitten to death. Thus, 
between the fool and the k now ing one, if you understand head- 
work thoroughly, you can’t fail of fe athering your nest hand- 
somely, and retiring betimes to a enjoyment of oats and dig- 
nity, without wasting your life in vulgar toil, and = ng before 
you have become too ol d to enjoy them. But I shall content 
myself here with laying down general principles for the direc- 
a of my young reade a, leaving them to be sedlealty ex- 
plified in the sequel of this n ny ‘auto-bi lograp hy. C 

‘Y pass over the early years of my life as affording little amuse- 
ment, and less instruction ; reg e it to say, my education was 
liberal, for it was at the pub lic expense, and that the school- 
ae who was an oe llent judge of horse-fles sh, often pre- 
dicted | —_— l one day become a ee -d man in some 
en or ¢ her, for I always got the } etter of et schoolmates in 
a bar a and never failed 1 in substituting the back of another 
in place of my own. ‘Take my word,” said the worthy man, 
‘if he ever gets a chance, he’ll make the feathers fly out of 
them.” I however left school before finishing my education, 
just after ener the multiplication- table, and may jus tly 
boast of being a self-made man. This lucky termination of my 
studie cae so I may call it, since it prevented my being stu- 
pefie dl with too much learning—was o wing to my father hay- 
ing been sacrificed—to spe: ak metap Jhorically—at the shrine 
of that great idol, the rights of property, which one would 
think was the only deity in this world worth worshipping, In 


Oo 


‘ec 


short, not to be t too partic ~~ , he became a victim to the ty- 
ranny of the law, and lost his liberty merely because be had 
taken the liberty of asa a house without knocking, and 
helping himself to some of :ts contents, forgetting to ask per- 


mission of the owner. 
On the whole, as previously intimated, this was a fortu- 
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nate circumstance for me. I was thrown on my own resources 
at the age of thirteen, as my mother, finding I had a natural 
and insuperable antipathy to all working, except he vet work, 

for which there was no sphere in Hungry Hollow, gave me 
a walking-ticket, and disinherited me without factions cere- 
mony. But I did not mind this, as my father’s estate, 
divided among thirteen children, did not amount to much. 
My expulsion, in fact, like every ap pare ntly untoward event 
of my life, as will appear in the sequel, turned out in the en e 
a most fortunate circumstance. I may say, with great trut 

I was born with a silver spoon in my mout th— though heaven 
only knows where it came from, for there was not a single 
one in all Hungry Hollow—and, in turning a summerset, 
never failed to light on my feet. 

Whether by the advice of others, or from sheer instinct, 
I can’t now recollect, I determined at once to make tracks 
towards the great emporium, where the wicked never cease 
from troubling and the weary are never at rest, and where 
there is never any di ulty in living, because society preys 
on itself, just as the bear thrives by sucking his own paws. 
How I paid my way on the road is no body’s business, and 
how I obtained a capital for entering into the fraternity of 
news-boys, I shall consider it a piece of impertinent curiosity 
in the re: ader to inquire. Suffice to say, 1 became associated 

vith men and boys in the pursuits of literature, and, in process 
of time, grew to be acquainted with those occult mysteries by 
means of which the most ignorant blockhe: ds, who never saw 
a painting except on a sign-post, become great connoisseurs in 
the art: the most illiterate boobies formida ble critics; and fel- 
lows hardly qualified for bear-leaders aspire to direct public 
opinion on weuinisied, whose solution has hithe rto baffled the 
wisdom of ages. But I scorn to be tray my fellow-laborers in 
the field of literature, and shall abstain from proceeding to par- 
ticulars. The world knows too much already, and has become 
almost too wise to be honest. I don’t wish to follow in the 
track of some recent candidates for immortality, who have 
made their auto- -biographies a vade mecum—as my lawyer has 
it—for all students in the science of humbuggery, swindling, 
and head-work. 

In the course of my literary career, I sometimes carried an 
adventure of newspapers of all kinds—for I was perfectly neu- 
tral in my politics, that is to say, I belonged to all parties—I 
say, 1 sometimes in summer took a trip in a steamboat, and in 
winter on the railroad, to the city of Albany, where I made 
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myself favorably known to some of the most respectable news- 
mongers by bawling out loude or than any of my competitors, 
“Great news from Seb: astopol,” or some other famous place. 
On one of these occasions—the Legislature being in session— 
my good genius, to whom I can not express my obligations for 
various kind offices, inspire .d me to pay a visit to that hallow- 
ed spot where all the collected wisdom, not to say virtue, of 
the State is congregated. I don’t remember in what way ex 
actly, but some how or other, I insinu: ited myself into the lobby 
of the Hou: se, where, seeing a man st: wing at me rather equivo- 
cally, I pre sented him with a copy of each of my assortment 
of pi pe rs, and declined taking payment. This proved a lucky 
hit, for the gentleman was a member of the House, and did me 
several good offices afterwards, as will appear in the sequel. 
And here I must take leave to digress a moment, for the spe- 
cial benefit of my. young readers, who have doubtless been 
stultified by ignorant parents, and still more ignorant peda- 
gogues, with various panegy ries on modesty and all that sort 
of nonsense. Now, if I had not intruded, as these thick- 
skulled moralists call i into the sacred precincts consecrated 
to the wisdom and virtue of the State, I might, in all probabi- 
lity, have remained a crier of newsp apers all my life, and nevei 
furnished materials for an auto- -biography. I maintain, and od . 
peal to my own experience, that there is not in this world s 
great an obstacle in the way of rising in life, especially if a 
man means to do it by head work, as that sn¢ aking quality 
which has some how or other got the reputation of a virtue. 
Modesty is only another name for cowardice; and to be 
ashamed is to be afraid of doing a thing. How ae do we 
lose a benefit by being too modest to ask for it, or from the 
fear of being denied? And how often do we see th ut. pitiful 
fellow called Modest Merit entire ‘ly overlooked in the distribu- 
tion of the loaves and fishes, because forsooth he is pleased to 
think he is not qualified to do the duties of some office, which, 
if only let alone, will dischs arge themselves? And how is the 
world to know a man’s merits or cee unless he pro- 
claims them from the house-tops or subsidizes a trumpeter to 
do it for him? Did my young readers ever happen to see a 
modest man become distinguished i in any profession, especially 
that of a trading politician ? Did they ever meet with : law- 
yer who was perpetually exhibiting his consciousness of defi 
ciency by blushing, or one ever suspected of modesty that had 
reached the lowest steps in the ladder of exaltation, or estab- 
lished an incontestable right not only to brow-beat witnesses, 
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but to insult the bench and the jury? I could easily cite the 
other liberal professions as examp les of the pernicious influence 
of modesty in obstructing the fortunes both of men and women, 
were it not for the ap yprehe nsion of being tedious, and shall 
therefore content myself with appealing to my own experience. 
[ never, —— best of my recollection, lost any thing by neg- 
lecting to ask for it, except on two occasions, for which I have 
not forgiven myself to this d: ay, not because I have not done 
much better, but because, for these times only, I became the dupe 
of that great enemy of man called modesty. One of these was 
declining to become a candidate for a profe ssorship of languages 
in a college that had just received a donation of two hu is a 
thousand acres of land, me rely because I understood only Eng- 
lish; the other, refusing the appointment of judge . because | 
knew nothing of law at that time, though I flatter myself at 
this present writing there is no man living who can go nearer 
the net of the law without being caught in its meshes than my- 
self. But, not to dwell too long on this topic, I shall cone ‘lude 
by solemnly warning my young readers against modesty, that 
great and insurmountable obs tacle to pagel Let them 
beware of blus shing, which is the infallible sign of a guilty con- 
science, and stick fast to the maxim that men should never be 
ashamed of any thing they have not been ashamed to do. |] 
1ow return to my narrative, from which I have been diverted 
by perhaps an over-zealous desire to benefit my young readers. 

It may have been from having discovered, through that instinct 
or freemasonry which is said to draw certain classes of people 
together, that I had got among kindred spirits, or from my hav- 
ing, as before stated, been born with a silver spoon in my mouth ; 
but so it was, I at once found myself quite at home. I[ was im 
pelled, as it were by an irresistible impulse, to hover perpetu 
ally about the hall lowed precincts of legislation, and having 
through favor of my friend the member I had conciliated as 
aforesaid, obtained bis entrée of the lobby, I spent most of my 
time there to good purpose. Being ni: aturally observant of 
what was going acho es and apt at drawi ng con ich isions, ] 
soon came to comprehend the whole art and mystery of legis- 
lation according to the latest modern improvements. 

In this I was grea tly aided by a man [ met every day in the 
lob by; whisking about, tizzy-whizzying, taking ther omnia i 
the button as they passed to and fro to the bar outside ity was 
before the triumph of the liquor lay—whispering in their ear, 
winking, blinking, squinting, and making all sorts of strange 
faces. ‘T'o say the truth, he looked as much like a rogue as any 
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you might see going in and out of the legislative hall; but IJ 
found him an honest man who lived altogethe r by head-work, 
which he practised principally on the honorable members ot 
the Legislature. 

I shall not mention his ae not having his perndiasion to 
do SO, (occasional fits of mode StY bei ing hi 1S only we akne SS >) bi lt 
designate him as the Lobby Men iber. As I always allowed 
him to look over my budget of papers free of cost, he took a 
great liking to me, and we often had long conversations toge- 
ther, until by degrees he became a communicative if not 


confidential. “ Tchabod, my |: id,” at | net th he said to me one 
day, “this hawking about newspape rs is but a poor business fox 
a boy of your ate nts; for I see you are very clever, and are 


qualified for head-work. Now, you must know I am a Lobby 


Member, as the phrase is—that is to say, an outside member of 
the nae whose special business is to enlighten thos 
within.” 

[ told him that though I had some.vague idea of the matter, 
I did not exactly comprehend what a Lobby Mei nber meant. 
Whereupon he took me aside into the recess of a window, and 
addressed me in a confidential tone as follows: I devoured 
every word with both ears, for I soon found I had fallen into the 
hs nds of a consummate teacher. 

“You must know, Ichabod—you will allow me to eall you 
by your ee name, for, to say the truth, your other is 
rather unseemly—you must know, Ich abod, that there have of 
late years te en creat it mproveme nts in the science of government, 
and most especially in legislation. Formerly, it was supposed 
that the great business of le; gislators was the enactment of gene- 
ral laws for the security of person and prope rty, whic h should 
operate as far as aay le equally on all, and give o individual, 
or class of individuals, advantages over any and all others. But 
the enlightened spirit of the age has discovered that this sys- 
tem of legislation dues not ke ep pace with the march of mind 
and the progress of improvement. The new, and no doubt 
correct theory is, that the government eu s towards the 
people a position precisely similar to that of the head of a 
family in relation to his children. In fact, it is now settled that 
eve ry government, especially ws ry free government, is patri- 
archal. Do you understand what'a patriarchal government is, 
Ic] le abod { 7 

To this I replied, that I had a sort of confused recollection 
of Abraham, Isaac, ‘and Jacob, Hagar in the wilderness, and To- 
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bit and his Dog; but I should be glad he would be a little more 
particular. 

“Very well. What is meant by a patriarchal republican 
government is, one that exercises all the functions of the head 
of a family; meddles with the business, controls the amuse- 
ments, directs the actions, and metes out the indulgences of 
every member just as he pleases, and without any regard to 
the pretended right of all his children to be dealt with equally. 
A patriarchal government, such as we have recently had the 
happiness to live under, in like manner assumes a complete 
discretion in dealing with the different members of the great 
family placed under its protection. It is a sort of universal 
almoner, not only giving to and withholding from whom it 
pleases, privileges, immunities, and benefactions, but actually 
benefiting one at the expense of another. It keeps a wary eye 
on all innocent amusements and indulgences; and, if one ina 
hundred carries them to excess, the other ninety-nine are 
very reasonably eae from enjoy ing them in moderation. 
Like the patriarch Jacob, it has its favorite Josephs, on whom 
it bestows the splendid coat of many colors; and has always 
some pet bantling, such as banks, railroads, m: eps ‘tures, or 
some other species of corporate body, which for the time being 
is the recipient of all its bounties. It is to be observed that 
most of these pets are selected from one class, or I should say, 
two classes—to wit, the moneyed men and the men of political 

nfluence, which is both natural and proper, since it requires 
money, or at least credit, to set up a bank, build a railroad, « 
establish a manufacturing corporation, and political influence to 

rain a seat in the Legislature. But I will dilate no more at pre- 
sent on this branch of the subj ject. If you accept the offer I 
shall presently make, you will have ample opportunity of ac- 
quiring an experience that will infallil ly lear d you to the acqui- 
sition of a fortune.” 

Here I pricked up my ears, and earnestly begged him to pro- 
ceed. 

“The great difficulty,” continued the Lobby Member, “the 
rreat difficulty in carrying out this new and improved system 
of special legislation, as it is called, is in the proper selection 
~ objects for the receipt of the national, or 1 should rather call 

legislative bounty, which, as a general rule, should always 
be equally advantageous to the giver and receiver. It can not 
be supposed that the members of a legislative body are always 

qualified to make a judicious selection of proper objects for 


q 
public charity, or to weigh the claims of the respective appli- 
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cants; and out of this difficulty has arisen the necessity of a 
different order of legislators, cailed Lobby Members, because 
they are not admitted on the floor of the House, except the last 
night of the session—though between ourselves, friend Icha- 
bod, they have quite as much influence there as the privileged 
ee inside. 

“'The business of a Lobby Member is to enlighten the Legis: 
ture, by pointing out proper subjects for legisl: ative patronage 
for, wise as the members undoubte dly are, they can’t be sup- 
posed to know every thing by instinct; and, as for wigan ga 
particular subject, or making themselves acquainted with the 
ceneral prince ip les of legis: ition, that wt. asthe the qu uestion 
v ith men who have always some speci ial o| ject f their own 
to sg, And here commences the proper business of 
Lobby Member, whose first object is to find out what each in- 
dividual me an r comes here for most - ially, and of cours 
what he is most desirous of obtaining for his own benefit, and 
sometimes that of his constituents. If both can be combine 
so much the better; but, if not, the general rule is to take ca 
of number one. 

“For the proper discharge of this duty, it is of course indis- 
pensable that the Lobby Member should cultivate an intimate 
acquaintance with those whom it is his business to enlighten ; to 
pry into their p rivate affairs, stu ly their ten npe TS, and worm 
out of them all their secrets, that he may be the better able to 
enlighten them. He watches the arrival of every member; 
inquires - into his character and pecuniary affairs, with a view to 
judge whether he may be ‘successfully approached’—as we 
delicately call it—and dogs him incessantly from his lodgings 
to the ina and from the House back again. By these 
means, if he understands his business, he can not fail of sound- 
ing the member to the very bottom, and acquiring a perfect 
insight into the best mode of converting him into an instru- 
ment for his particular purpose. 

“Until lately I have been able to attend to all this business 
myself; but the increasing number of the members, and more 
especially the improvements in the science of legislation, and 
the multiplication of private objects to which it is applied, and 
the consequent scramble of conflicting Lobby Members, each 
one representing some particular interest which is a candidate 
for legislative patronage —all these hi ive so oer) lic ate dd the 
duties of a Lobby Member, that I find it in ig 3 » to attend 
to them so as to do justice to all my employers. Now w Ichabod, 
my friend, I have an idea, if you consent, of choosing you for 


( 
I 








and treated me so coolly, that I ee partnership, and set 
rovement in the science of 


| 
their own favorite pr roject by 
ing obstacles in the way of « 


ment in legislation accomplished in this age of progress. It is 
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y assistant in this business. If I don’t mistake—and I hay 
watched you pretty close—you were born for a Lobby Mem- 
ber. Whats ay you, does it jump with your humor ?” 


I assured him it s suite <_ me exactly, and re quested further in- 





structions, which he gave at different times and at great 


length, but which I shall not here particularize, as they will be 


Li, 


sufficiently exemplified in the sequel of this auto-biography. 


Suffice it to say, that I enlisted asa Lobby Member, and, 


after a short prob: ition, became so expert in my new vocation, 
that my patron grew somewhat jealous lest I should rival him, 


+ 


YY) 


p for myself. The first thing ge I did was to make a great im 
f lobbying. Heretofore the mem- 

‘rs had principa uly employe ; ‘themselves in embarrassing 
ree ing different way | throw- 

of each other: but I soon convinced 

hem that this was little better than cutting their own throats 


7 


) 


as it were. I showed them the superior advantages of combi- 
nation over competition, and finally succeeding in establishing 


47 - - - , y ‘ ° ‘ 1 . . + + : . . 
the great system’of LOG-ROLLING, the m ost important improve: 
< i 4 


] ecome 


nnecessary here to analyze this system, as it bi is NOW 


amiliar to all persons, most especially Lobby Me 's and 
1embers of the Legislature, the two classe S D 10st ¢ 23] caste 
oncerned. a he effect of this new principle of combination, 
in log-rolling, has since been so completely ee that 
hare ia »] igle ae we) f ‘Y cial leo} lotic o v 
cnere 1S scarce y a sll ry measure O specia 1e91Siatl LOW 


ever partial, unjust, « or uncon: ee that has not be en tri- 
umphantly rolled through the Legislature by the combined ac- 
tion of the Lobby Members. 


By this great discovery, or rather improvement, I acquired 
auch celebrity, tha at Sisco was carcely a log-rolling process 
coing on in the Leg islature, but L was emp! loyed in giving it a 
ift. But there was one gre: ‘ obstacle in my way. r was 

t admitted on the floor of the House ; my communication 

ith the members was hanes restricted, and I could only 

perate on weegee ran outside pressure. ‘To remedy this serious 
nconvenience, a good number of the members whom I had en- 
lio} tened on various occasions, united together, and rolled me 


AUT il A 


inte the office of the Sergeant-at-Arms, where I had a clear 


) 
field before me, and, long before the session was over, be- 
so confidential with that class of members usually called 


. . . 7 
: floating capital of the House, that, instead of winks, shrugs, 
1s, shakings of the heads, insinuations, and inuendos, I did 
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not mind speaking out to them as plainly as to my brothers o! 
the lobby. 

As merit is sure to rise in this free country, I soon found 
myself in full employment, and sail ing pefone the wind. 
Whenever the Legislature wanted enlightening, I was prett} 
sure to be employ ed; an 1, a 
as everywhere else, I was generally well supplied by sali 1c 
spirited gi ntle ‘men, who very reasonably asked the Legislature 
for the exclusive privilege of filling their pockets at the ex 
pense of the people. I had a suite of rooms at the most fre- 
quented and expensive hotel, where I kept open house to all 
the members, and where they were treated sumptuously to sup- 


S mone i makes the mare go th ; 


pers of oysters and champagne. If any one of them wanted 
a dise — I could generally : yrocure it from the banks, som 
one lich was always in hot water with, or wa aang son 
ink a the Legislature; or if another was anxious to gi 


+ 
r¢ 


his uncle, bisa or r second cousin appointed 
office, where there was money passing through his hands, I w: 
the man to get it for him, for a proper consideration. zo norant 
people little : suspect the secret springs that give motion to tl 
machinery of legislation, and, in fact, the entire political sys- 
tem; nor are they aware that the most dirty of all dirty busi 
ness is that of governing mankind, where both governors and 
governed are equally corrupt. 

But I will now descend to particulars. The usual course in 
carrying out the great system of log-rolling is this. Whenany 
number of patriotic citizens, who live by head-work, are smit- 


ten with a di _ to benefit the public, at the public expense, 


and at the same _ come in for a great share of the profits, 
they apply to th Legislature for an act of incorporation, or 

me other exclusive privilege, which will secure them a mono- 
poly of the seotili, or for some act of special legislation, which 


will answer the same purpose. If that honorable body is con 
posed of new members, who have never been initiated into the 


myst ries of log-rolling, they of course require to be enlight 
ened, and none can do this so effectively as the Li 
bers, who, in turn, can do nothing without money to 
house, treat the greenhorns to oysters and champagne, and ad- 


minister appliances which I forbear to spec ify lest it might be 
deemed a breach of privilege. For the se purps a purse j 
usually made up by the disinterested ay pp licants fos aaa 
bounty, which the l i01 bby Me ml yer May lispo se of as he pl ases 
and for which he is not accountable, preriding he is only suc 
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— in enlightening the Legislature to a proper perception 


of the pub lie good. 


Being constantly employed in these lucrative jobs, I gradu- 
lly accumulated a good round sum by cheapening a member 
now and then, or by extraordinary demonstrations of profound 
respect, whic h cost me nothing.- This was, however, too slow 
a process to suit my temperament, and [ began to be rather im- 
patient, when an opportunity offe red for feathe ring my nest 
pretty h: andsomely. An association of gentlemen, ze ‘alous for 
the public good—w ith an eye to their own, which is very natu- 
ri ip! loyed me to roll a great « orporation monopoly through 
> Legislature, the name of which, from motives of delic acy, J 
shall omit. To aid in enlightening certain be een members, 
who had not heretofore passed through my hands, I was fur- 
lished with a large sum, amounting to many thous: ca dar er dol 
lars, on the usual conditions of non-accountability 
[ rolled the log triumphantly through both Houses by virtue 
of my grand specific, combination, at an expense that equally 
astonished and delighted me. Owing to a temporary suspen- 
sion of log-rolling, there were so m: any of the me smbers in the 
market, that they fell greatly bel ow par, and suffered a serious 
lepreciation. | ‘nailed one by presenting him w ith a diamond 
pin; enlightened another by procuring him permission to sub- 
scribe to a certain number of shares in the great me ace 
without paying the advance; another by settling his tavern 
bill; and bought one, out and out, with a supper of oysters and 
champagne. I must, however, do these gentlemen th Fustios to 
say, there was not the slightest approach to bribery in all this, 
since each one solemnly assured me, when the negotiation was 
consummated, that they had all along intended to vote for my 
bill, and were not in any way influenced 1 yy the trifling favors 
[ had bestowed on them. There certainly can be no harm in 
paying a member for doing what he conscientiously believes to 
be right, and what he had previously determined upon. It is 
not bribing him to do wrong, but simply rews arding him for 
loing right. And here I will remark, for the benefit of my 
young readers, that I always made my first approaches to the 
senate for two special reasons; first, beea Ise every Senator 
counts equal to half a dozen members of the other House; 


ind, secondly, because I found little more difficulty in enlight- 
‘ning one than ~ other. 
Being now what is called independent as to money matters, 
ind havi ing in the course of my experience observe d that one 
L 


f the most infallible modes of growing still richer was to de- 
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vote myself exclusively to the public service—see ing that no 
other master pays his servants so well—I determined to launch 
out into a wider sp yhere of action. Accordin: gly, I bade adieu 
to the lobby, and returned to the great — 1, where I 
forthwith commenced operations. I pulled off my hat, an d 
bowed profoundly to every newspaper editor. I attended p: 
mary meetings—for I was determined to begin at the root— 
cultivated the good graces of those minlaaioet: inscrutable, in- 
visible persons, who give the first impulse to popular feeling, 
and may be said to make great men almost out of nothing. [ 
pointed out various schemes for the benefit of our ward, such 
as opening, widening, and improving streets, laying down rail- 
road tracks, and per other improvements, which would not 
only increase the = of every man’s property two-fold at 
least, but make t the 5 fort ines of all those who had a hand in the 
management of the abcanns if they knew how to take proper 
advantage of the opportunity. Fu ally, I hinted to them that 
having been an experienced and hig} ily successful Lobby Mem- 
ber at Albany, I would engage, if I only ] had a seat jn the Cor- 
poration, to carry shaeees all aa measures triumphantly. 
Whereupon I was nominated for Alderman, and having se- 
cured the support and codperation of Bill Poole—peace to his 
manes and honor to his memory !—together with that of the 
principal bullies and bruisers, who exercise such overpowering 
influence at ward meetings and election polls, I need hardly 
say that my opponent was routed horse, foot, and dragoons, 
and a great triump h of princip le achieved. 

On taking my seat at the te wd, I soon discover ed that my 
experience as a Lobby Member was invaluable in the Corpora- 
tion. With the absolute disposal of property worth scores of 
millions, and a revenue of five or six millions annually, it may 
naturally be sup posed there was a glorious opportun ity for 
a, in leasing wharves, buying and selling the pub- 
lic property, contracts ‘for buil ding sewers, cleansing streets, 
lighting cane: and, in short, I will take upon me to aver, 
that, to a man who thoroughly understands head-work, there 
is no public station that presents a finer field for fea- 
thering one’s nest than the Honorable Common Council of 
the Great Emporium. I shall not boast of my exploits 
but can not resist the temptation of hinting to my readers, 
that I was at the bottom of the affair of Fort Gansevort, 
and indeed all those contracts in which the public inter- 
ests—to use the slang of your would-t ’e- — vere sacri- 
ficed to those of particular individuals, as they certainly should 
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be, since it can not be denied that the public prosperity is 
nothing more than that of the individuals of whom it is com 
posed. We went on swimmingly in this course, and should 
have gone on still more so, had it not been for the obstacles 
thrown in our way by a busy pragmatical Comptroller, who 
took it into his head to set up for an honest man, 
petually pimping into our private affairs under pretense of taking 

, of which he seemed to be even mor 
chary than of his own. He was always standing in our way, 


, Ss so e ’ 
care of the public mone} 


. } 1 1 } 
wit! some ridiculous law in his hand * nleadinge some obso- 
Vith SOM 1UICUIOUS laWw 1N Dis Hand, O} pieaaile Tn) Or 
> 4] 
’ 


lete provision of the City Charter. In short, he became so 
troublesome at last, so watchful in « l 


pad © 


etect 
7 } 1 sAlat? Pa Tt ‘ 
exposing what he was pieasea to call violations of the law as 
“f 1 7 , > ‘ 
if the makers of laws had not a perfect right to break 

eading } 4] : 
that, finding members of the Common Council were 


» writ! . “ . ral . ’ 
be on a par with presidents of wild-cat banks 


} l . aducrlol 
eers, and such like worthies, and that my seat at the Board, 
from being stuffed with feathers was becoming a little thorn. 
I declined a reélection, and retired from the fatigues of public 
life, with a fortune that would have made the « yes of the pe 


ple of Misery Hollow start out of their heads incontinently. 


if i 

Had it not been for that confounded Comptroller, I should 
have assuredly come out a millionaire: for I had matured a 
grand scheme, through which, by invisible cha n ls, a good 
portion of the revenues of the city would have centered in the 
pockets of its venerable fathers. The fact is, nothing so em- 
barrasses legislation, both State and municipal, as one of your 
downright honest men, like this abominable Comptroller, who 
possesses too much sense to be deceived, and too much integ 
rity to be corrupted. However this may be, I had made up 
my mind to become a millionaire, and a millionaire I was de- 


laid my plan warily, and looked a great way beyond my nos« 
I first bought out a certain wild-cat bank, w h had pped 
payment, in consequence of the presentation of a specie draft 
for seventy-five dollars, but resumed again when the storm had 
blown over. I don’t know exactly wher it was situate d: but 
think it was somewhere in the pine woods of Indiana, or IIli- 

vis, or Ohio, or Wisconsin. However, this is of no co 
juel By means which none but the nitiat \ i Wal 
street and elsewhere could understand, if I told t bl 
I aged, without singeing my whiskers by too near a cont 
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took a contract for a railroad in a Western Stat 


ca ; a : 
ee lrom one wiiderness to another, w 


1} i UU i 
hartered by the State Legislature, and endowed 
with five millions of acres. It was calculated to cost six mil- 


. , 7 17 7 Ps - Pe * 1 
lions of dollars, and not choosing to risk the 
: 

' 


+] 


. 1 1.1 \]] ] 4] 
i y an . : tha Kir nt hye r.« ‘ : 
honestly earned in the Lobby at Albany and thi 


of the Great Emp rium, [. in conf 
of the charter, issued a million and a half of 
? 


writ 


er > 
bh, Which to be sure was sold at auction con 
lL. ’ } *. 
par; but this was all the better, as it 
; c : Soe a : . 
agents, and paid fOr 1n WI) a-cal notes of my 


by the security of the five millions of acres. 


I shall not enter into minute particulars of 


to repeat one and don’t think it good pol 


public. The lt of the speculation, howev: 
becles: my railroad is not commenc 
lf of stock is snug in my iron safe, and I have a hold 


bank has 
and a ha 

so tight on the five millions of acres, tha 
State Legislature, or Court, to choke me off. 
several suits poreting's against me 


ler »non-committal, and 


cost iat 2 im eve ry 


oe 
make me responsible fo any ae Besides, if 
Xx 


the case, I ee by experi » that, so long as 
and lawyers that understa aa their business, an 


to conviction, there is little danger of my law-: 


7 


ing toanend. What with appeals from one @ 


so judici iously supplied by the codifiers o f the 1 


re 


the j purpose of rendering the decision of suits m 
ious: the facilities for obtaining new 
and their busi- 


expt dit g 


various pretexts for which lawyers who unders 
. : 7 Seok loss s Dice a ee } 
ness are never at a loss so long as their client 


al l og ie eta pee of nursing t 
aw, I think it will ¢ go hard if I don’t transmit 
onan 


I i now reached the summit of my am 


contestably a millionai 
business, except dealing a little in fancy stock 
: ; 

hand in. I have the happin 3s to be on the | 


y 
. . A . . 
my conscience, which, when I can not agree wit 


operations, because it is possible [ may one day 


ge gs itself to my principles ; I live a y 
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life, or | occasionally indulge in a little exces 
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amends to society by subscribing to institutions whose business 
is to correct the excesses of others, being pretty wel ll assured th; at 
a bad example is more than atoned for by good precept _ tha 
the most easy as well as effectual way “of obt: aining ps ardon for 
our own transgressions, is to show no mercy to the transeres 
sions of others. If in the course of my life I have, in the 
opinion of over-scrupulous moralists, sometimes transgres = 
the great command to love our neighbor as ourself, I flatt 
myself I have plenty of people to keep me in countenance ; 
and, if my youth has not been free from faults, I propose, if | 
live, - follow the example of those wise men, cited b' 
venerable Cotton Mather, who, “after giving their flour to 
the devil, give their bran to the Lord.’ 

One of the gre at disadvantages of auto- biography is, that the 
author is precluded from giving an account of his own death, 
and writing hisowneulogy. ‘This is a serious objection to this 
species of writing, inasmuch as the author is estopped fron 
doing himself justice by ae a he fulfilled all the 


duties of son, brother, husband, father, neighbor, and citizen; 
how I he died in the odor of sanctity, was universally lamented 
by all th 1at knew him, and left behind ane sy oo to succeeding 
generations. I am unfortunately precluded from thus doing 


eo to my own memory, but have provided for it in my 
will by leaving twenty-five thousand dollars to build a church, 
and alike sum for the distribution of Bibles among destitute 
Pagans who can’t read. In addition to this precaution, I pro 
pose so to conduct myself in future that I shall certainly 
escape hanging, which ‘would be asad finale to my auto-bio 


grap shy. 
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MONOPOLY AND PAPER-MONEY. 


Monopoty is the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end of all bad government, ~ all good government essen- 
tially consists in an equality of ghis ind privileges under a 
system of general laws alike ay sical le to every member of the 
community 

Monopoly assumes many forms, and insinuates itself under 
many disguises. In governments where the sovereignty is ex- 
ercised by one man, whose will alone is law, monopolies are 
conferred on associations or individuals at pleasure; and some- 
times assumed by the sovereign himself. Thus, in England, a 
monopoly of the East-India trade was conferred on a company 
of merchants, who now exercise almost di er military sway 
over a hundred millions of people, and a territory ten times 
greater than that of the island of Great Britain, In France 
there was, and we believe still is, a government mon opoly of 
tobacco; and there has lately been established a monopoly of 
travelling, in consequence of the transfer of all the railroads 
to the government, which, at the same time, has assumed the 
direction of the telegraphic lines. It can, therefore, at any time 
arrest travellers on their journey, and news in its progress. 
In Spain, at one period, (and to a considerable extent it is so 
still,) almost every great staple was a monopoly granted to 
some favored person or persons, who probably shared their 
profits with those by whom they were b estowed. In some 
countries the baking of bread, in others the sale of beef is a 
monopoly; and, as a general rule, wherever fees 3 sway 
prevails, there monopoly invariably flourishes 

Every reader of the history of England must recollect the 
cases of Sir Giles Mompesson and others, w ‘es had received 
grants from the crown of various monopolies, and, as a matter 
of course, had taken advantage of them to exact from the peo- 
ple enormous prices for inferior articles. One of the earliest 
dawnings of that spirit of liberty, which subs aad ntly baffled 


lf 
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‘ 7 ° 
the Stuarts to establis! . arbitrary power in Er 


he designs of 
land, was exhibited in the attack on these mon ypolies in the 
Parliament of England. Sir Giles was oo 1 the House, 
and fined a great sum; while the monarch, who sp abused 
his power by y , te is enabling them to pate theirs, for 
at least escape dd. 

The basis of the government of the United States being that 
of equality in the eye of the law, it would seem that monopo- 
es could not subsist among us without agross violation of that 
and therefore not at all. And yet there Is pr 


creat prince iple, 
bab ly no government in the world, however desp. tic, where 


they prevail to ‘a greater extent, okie various disguises and 
pretexts, the most common of which is tl 


» public good, which 


means not the good of the whole, but of that exclusively meri- 
torious class, the moneyed men, who alone can avail them- 
selves of the benefits of mot opoly . The poorer classes, who 


have no money to invest in these monopolies, can have no 
share in their exclusive privileges, their enhanced profits, or 
their political influence. 

They can not partake in the profits of the great banking mono- 


poly, because they can neither skate to the stock nor pur 
chase it afterwards; nor have they practically the slightest influ 
ence or control over the most powerful perhaps of all the instr 

ments in directing the legislation of the country. The same isthe 


case with railroad, mining, manufacturing, and, in fact, al 
other incorporated companies, which, at the same time they are 
nial 4 from all personal responsibility, equally partake in tl 
essential qualities of a mon poly, because they necessarily ex- 
clude all but a certain class privileged by their money to direct 
and control them, and effe tually overpower all individual 
competition. Neither, though distin ct and separate bodies, can 
any competition be ration: uly expected between them - since 
thor igh they may have minor conflicting interests, they have at 
the same time one great common interest which overp ywers all 
others, namely , that of oe 1 and extending their privi 
leges. Besi les this common bond of union, it is equally thei 
interest to keep up the prices of the comm: dit ies in which the 
deal, and this can “be much more effectually done by combina- 
tion. than by competition, the eae result of which is to 
cheapen artic Je 3 at the same time that it improves their quality 
Hence we invariably see this cot eh 1ation of n Lonopolies call 
ing meetings and conventions, either to adopt a common tariff 
of prices, or a common system of action, the more effectually to 
consolidate a great political influence and control legislativ: 


action. 
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It is, therefore, not to be wondered at, that the mania for in- 
corporations is passing like a tempest over the land, and so 
large a portion of f the time of our legislative bodies devoted to 
this species of legislation. It is a great thing to acquire legis- 
lative protection, if not legislative sanction, for a m onopoly of 
money, manufactures, or travelling, o r feeding, or clothing 
those “ outside barbariz ans,’ who have no money to pay their 
toll, in order to gain an entrance into the hallowed precincts of 
corporations, and at the same time secure immunity from all 
p rsonal responsibility. Such boons are worth a struggle; nay, 
they are well worth paying for, even at the cost of corrupting 
legislative purity, and poisoning the very sources of our gov- 
ernment. That this process is now going on to a great extent 
is every day becoming more evident, and that the people of the 
United States are gradually, we might rather say, rapidly, los- 
ing all confidence in their immediate representatives, their pe- 
culiar guardians, and protectors, is a melancholy truth which 

can neither be denied nor evaded. When such is the case ina 
free country, depend upon it that Doomsday is coming. Le- 
cislation is the fountain from whence flows eve ry political bless- 
ing or every political crime that can fall on this land, and wher 
the head waters are poisoned every draught is death. 
These existing evils, and their inevitable consequences, may 
in a great measure be traced to the extent to which monopoly, 
some disguise or other, has been carrie d, both in Federal 
and Sti ite legislation. There is now no such thing as a great 


} 


national interest or sentiment pervading the United States; 


1401 
o 


and even the separate States are cut up into miserable petty 


room rivalries, whicl h swallow up all soci ial feelings, all great 
nat nal interests, and, we may add, all great national _princi- 
ni There is, in fact, no brotherly community of feeling or 
of interests anywhere. The house is divided against itself, 


and all know the consequences. Every community is ari ayed 
against its neighbor in a struggle for legislative favors, and 
—— with inveterate jealousy to obtain some special act of 
islati yn for its own advantage and to the injury of its neigh- 

s, by giving it a monopoly ‘of som eC peculiar benefit which 
nature has denied * one and bestowed on the other. ‘The le- 
ciletivve power is called upon to correct the errors of nature or 
the bounties of heaven, by robbing Peter to give to Paul, and, 
as it were, to take upon itself the man agel nent of the « lispensa- 
tions of Providence. ‘Those great public improvements which 
it is urged, for want of better arguments, are to knit the mem- 
bers of this Confederation into closer bonds of union, are only 
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so many bones to set them growling at each other, or running 
themselves over head =~ ears in debt to counteract their 
neighbors in some great plan of public improvement, which is 
to divert the travel ling and trans sport tation from one portion of 
the country to anvths sr, thus strengthening the bonds of union 
by creating and fostering antagonistical pecuniary interests. 
The whole length and breadth of the country is cut up into 


7 > 
{ 


mince-meat by these village, er and State struggles, for 
the privilege of injuring, perhaps beggaring, their neighbors, 
by obtaining a monopoly, or a decided advantage in some 
branch of business or other; and the most sordid unsocial feel- 
ings engendered and fostered by this assumption by the legis- 
lative power of what is, in fact, the exclusive prerogative of the 
great Architect of the universe, Can any thing good, can any 
thing conducive to the general permanent happiness of man- 
kind result from this arrogant assumption of the 
Infinite Wisdom? We can tell these presumptuous reason- 
ers, that, in propo! rion as they attempt to wrest the powe! 
of nature and the direction of causes and effects from the hands 
of Omnipotenee, shay: will only more glaringly demonstrate 
their own folly, ee ney, and presumption. 
awhile seem to travel the faster, but it will 
the region of corruption, decay, and dissolution. 

The evils we ito ave thus briefly pointed out may, in a gr 


P on | ’ { 
’ attributes ol 
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They may for 
only be toward 


measure, be traced to mone Pp ly created and fostered by sp 
cial legislation, and fed by money. It has now become 
system. It reaches every where, and pervades every thir 


Corporations and combinations of individuals, all operating 
through a moneyed oe now dabble in every thing 
buy up every thing, and, in fact, monopolize, not only the 
medium through which do maadiien of man are suppl 
but the very necessaries of life themselves. Not many y: 
since a country bank in the State of New-York monopoliz 
all the butter in the surrounding region; another, all the tur- 
keys; and we have he ard of a third in some other quarter 
that secured a monopoly of P ‘tatoes. ‘There are, we under- 
stand—in fact, w i now—in almost every market of our cities, 
individuals, and ‘eonabheatines of indivi uals, who watch 
arrival of the market-boats and wagons, the steamers and rail- 
road trains, the droves of beef-cattle, and, woe all oth 

supp lies necessary for the daily a of the citizens, 
for the | purpose of buy ing them up | V wh O lesale, al retailing 
them at greatly enhanc d prices, ¢ yag ‘al col 

bination. Eve ry article of sails is thus forestalled, and, 
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t, becomes a monopoly in the hands of a few persons, who 
are for the most part furnished with the means by banks, whose 
agents and partners they very frequently are in thus fleecing 
the rich as well as the poor. There is not proper legitimate 
employment for one half the little village and « country banks, 
and the y take this moi of administering to the public be nefit, 
by employing a portion of their capital (real or imaginary) in 
forestalling the necessaries of life, and enhancing the price of 


every mouthful Ww e swallow. ' 
» When the legislatures of the several States us = ed the power 
of chartering b aniks for the issue of paper-money, w] ich is ex- 


yre ssly prohibited by the Const ‘tution, they laid eke foundation 
r this stupe ndous system of monopoly, which now pervades 
‘very vein and artery of society. We are as stern and immov- 
able advocates of the rights of the States as any man, let him 
be who he will; but we affirm, that the power of creating 
banks of issue is a sheer usurpat lon on the part of the States. 
The quibbling distinction between bank-notes and bills of 


dit furnishes no rrgmgpenes mn. The only bank ever known 
the United Colonies, previous to the Revolu tion, was in 
esis and its notes were never ‘ata by any other name 


than “ Bills of Credit.” The framers of the Constitution knew 
of no other term for bank-notes : Be that of bills of credit, 
nd the issue of these they expressly prohibited to the States. 
{ad the question of the constitution ality of the first Bank of 
North-America been presented to the people of the United 
States, at a period when the Democracy was in the asi paola 
there is not the slightest reason to doubt that they would have 
checked the usurpation in the bud. As it he they opposed 
it in alli = early stages of progress, until at length they them- 
selve s yielded to the inevitable ti mptation of mi: aking their own 
ioney, and became accor nplices in a great scheme of mono- 
P oly, of which they have since been the victims. It is with no 
‘xpectation of having the slightest influence in remedying the 
honitils frauds, corruptions, and « dep! Ol bes evils of paper- 
money, or checking & 1e1r | Sptmemegiadioe, that we have given 
this slight sketch of the progress of this stupe endous infraction 
the Coeatiasion.: t is past all cure. It is an evil which 
i arrived at that m: ei _ 9 which overrides all others. Itisa 
disease of which the p atient himself will not consent to be cured. 
It isan evil from which even 1 th se who are most sensible of its 
ae shrink in despair. To cure it, requires an effort of self: 
denial, and a series of sacrifices Hs woud the o1 rdinary standard 
of human virtue, and which can not be reason: bly expected. 
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Doubtless, it may be restrained in some respects, and checked in 
its further progress by wise pro gressive legislation. But, when 
radically cured, we fear it will be in the only way it was ever 
cured, in any age or country, by death—by suicide. It will kill 
itself. It will perish, like the frog in the fable, by its own 
efforts at distension; and, however deplorable its evil conse- 
quences at first, its fall will be the herald of better times, of 
a more healthful, substantial, and permanent prosperity ; for 
it will carry with it that a endous system of monopoly which 
imp. overishes eve ry man who does not feed at its crib; and more 
than any other cause, or all other causes combined, it has con- 
tributed to the alarming ; progre ss of extravagance, idleness, pau- 
perism, and vice amon o the once moral, industrious, and eco- 
nomical people of the United States. It has establis 
despotism, not of g ‘s l—for that is comparatively respect able 
—but of paper-money, the meanest and basest of all des potism, 
since it is acquired vith out merit, sustained without exer- 
tion, and has no other foundation but tl lulit: n 
kind. It isaec mmon hag eg cheat that ] romises _ at | 
never performs, and ] lives by palming off counters . pur 
gold. 

In some few of the States it has lutar 
by prohibiting the issue or circulation of bank-notes under the 
denomination of five dollars, thus at once banishing from cir- 


culation that miserable, ragged, loathsome trash, the counter- 
os repres nN tative of silver and gold, oul of which as m Ly be 
seen by the average bank returns—not one in ten is thus repre- 
aa If the prohibition were extended t notes unde 

ten, and finally under twenty d Ha irs, Our currency would be 


t n 
effe otually put rified, and the paper-system limit l to its legi- 
ve nie} t medium 


7 c 


timate object, nam ly, that of furnishing a con 
for merchants in extensive transactions of commerce. 
Thus much, at might be done, by a wise, caution 


} 
AS, 
h#+ 
hi 
’ 


7 


and, if you please, dilatory legislation ; and th us much mig 
be done in this way without suddenly arresting the genera 
course of business, or occasio1 ing any sudder caraiilinn in th 
soci ial or wr 1etary system. All things are c eaves y easy, 

f brought about gra; dually, and it is only si n reforms are at 
peter. too suddenly, that the remedy often proves worse than 
the disease. There never was, a and probably never will be, a 
time, when a curtailment of the paper-money monopoly could 
be commenced more auspiciously. Gold is annually flowing 
into the United States by scores of millions; and, if it flows 
out again almost as fast as it comes in, it is only in obedi 





ly in ovedien 
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) that inflexible law by which spec ie is iny ariably ba al nished b y 
that beggarly usurper, paper-money. ‘There is now an ample 
sufficiency of the precious metals in this country to answer all 
the purposes of a circulating medium, and yet throughout the 
whole land a pi ce of gold is little less than a ph nomenon. 
And so it would be, if the ; bowels of the earth were teeming 
with silver and gold, simply because they are the products of 
human labor, and paper rags may be manufactured with little 
st and less toil. Hence, so long as they answer tl 
f the precious metals, they will entirely supersede them, as a 
atter of course, since they cost nothing, except a few thou- 


purposes 


} 
ands—more or less—employed in enlightening legislative 
larkness to a proper perception of the blessings of paper- 
noney, 
4 » . 1° 1 1: 
Instead, however, of attempting to restrain or diminish this 
Be ii ee eee “individual and | OA gS eh nae 
at lountain of individual an sea cor! a we see 


1¢ Inauguration of the great reforming party in the once Key- 

ne State of the Democracy, comme nei Ing its career by the 
reation of some dozen or fifteen new paper-money manufac- 
ries; and, in the Democratic State of Indiana, we see the 
anking system almost inde nitely tie ded, an a all restric- 
ms, for securing the community from be CO ming the victims 
its swindling operations, removed. Well, all we can say 
let those who are determined to dance pay the piper, as 


Diy View gf le TY ome. lance 
hey have recently done, and we pre dict Will ere iong do again. 
f one dose is not « nougn to cure the patient, it must be re- 
“7 . 7 17 
ated till it operates thoroughly. 
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BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


I, 


A Gasp, a gurgle, and a cry, 
And all was o’er, 
Calm and deep, the purple wave 
Cheated the earth of one more grave, 
And held one corpse the more ; 
Naked and bare, against the peat eable sky, 
Stood out Leukados’ steep, 
And the summer winds went by 
And sung to the silent deep, 
The universal dirge 
Which they sing to the constant Death 
Whose tireless foot with every step 
Treads out a human breath. 
It was the ancient tale 
Which has never yet grown old, 
Love’s passion and despair 
In every age has told 
The curse of the hot soul 
The curse of the burning brain, 
Whose fire the Titan stole 
In that creative mood 
He felt, when he endowed 
The moulded clay with joy and pain 
Accursed be the hour! 
For ever, and for ever! 
To cancel woe, joy never yet had power. 


When did possession recompense endeavor ? 


J une, 
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IL, 


And is this all, sweet Sappho, 
Thy lyre and thy love have given— 
A sharper grief, and a heart more torn, 
And a life more early riven ? 
Vainly, thy lips have cried, 
“Was I not all thine own— 
‘Had my heart’s blood one tide 
“Or ebb, to thee unknown— 
‘Had my brain’s pulse one beat 
“That throbbed not for thee alone ?” 
What cared for the wail of thy soul, 
The love of the faithless one, 
As it trampled alike upon thee, 
Thy love and thy laurel crown? 


Il. 


In vain to the deathless Venus 
Thy lyre and thy lips have prayed, 
For when by the Ocean-born, 
Was a single lawlessness swayed ? 
Hers are the moment-triumphs 
That wait on the hour’s desire, 
And die out like blazing flax 
In the ash of their own fierce fire— 
Hers are the leers and the wiles— 
The rosy laughs and the smiles 
Which may vanquish, but never enchain 
Her’s are the thirsts for a joy 
Each new hour may create, and destroy, 
To create and destroy again. 
And what to her, was the constancy 
Of a true and a straight-going soul like thine, 
When it scattered its yearnings and agony 
\t the foot of her harlot shrine ? 


IV. 


Didst thou think that thy truth was worth 
In her frail and Paphian eyes, 
One of the joys of that coarser earth, 
That her changeable letcheries prize? 
Oh! no! It might rot away 
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In the sepulchre of its sorrow, 

E’er the alms of one pity she threw 
To the anguish that lasted a morrow— 

Although that terrible morrow were 

Knowledge, desertion, and despair. 


Poor ehild of thine impulse, didst thou not know 
That the world has a liking for sorrows like thine 
That the lust of the reaper has joy in the wo 

The edge of his sickle may give the divin« 

Instincts and beauties, which bud to the day 

Here and there, in the children of clay? 


VI. 


Hadst thou not learnt that to call a cry 
From the stricken chords of the human lyre 
Is worth every gentler melody 
That the winds of the Genitor Zeus may inspire 
That a single shriek from a breaking heart 
Uttered as ignorance passes away, 
Is a pleasanter sound to the rifler Life, 
Than the sweetest notes which stray 
From the innocent lips of the Memnon-youth, 
Hymning the golden sun, 
Before earth and i's mists may have clouded its truth, 
And its race from the East has yet to be run? 


Vil. 


What avails it thee, now, poor dreamer, 
That the poet-power had poured 
Through the living soul of thy lip 
The wealth of its glowing word 
That the Scriptures of Natural Love 
Have been opened up to thy gaze, 
And thy sight been purged of the grosser veil 
Whose curtain hung over its blaze ? 
Are not the trouble and torture worse 
Than Blindness’s darkest and uttermost curse ? 


[ June, 
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VIII. 


Has not the Lotus Flower 
Of knowledge the taste of death ? 
Hlas not its root the power 
Of tainting the tenderest breath ? 
Oh! were it not better its bloom should lie 
For ever beneath the wave, 
In night’s depths, than lift up its starry eye 
Through the chilly flood to the morning sky, 
Whose warmth withers it back to the grave 


IX, 


If the laurel could give thee rest, 
Poor child of the worm, thou wert blest. 
Yet, if every leaf of its crown were a thorn, 


The stab and the smart thou couldst better have borne, 


Than the pang of preserving too earnest a truth, 
And letting thy childhood outlive girlhood’s youth. 


Didst thou not know that the world 
Is a tyrant to such as thee— 
Like a Procrustes stretching here, 
Or cropping you there, as your fancies may be 
Too short for its love, or too long for its fear, 


Or too great for its tyranny ? 


XI. 


A broken heart beats out its last- 

A teeming brain breaks in its labor— 

A soul bursts in the last mad cast 
It played for happiness, and the nigh neighbor 
Of the clay tenement—parent or friend, 

Turns him away with a callous eye— 

Hearts rend, brains break, and spirits bend, 
That the world’s wheel may run more merrily. 
Room for the rabble rout of young Lyaus, 

Punk, Pimp, and Drunkard, Parasite and Whore, 
The Harlot Dryads, and the Sot Silenus, 
The Cheats who teach—the Asses who adore. 
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toom for the chiseled chariot’s ivory frame, 
Its brazen axle, and its gilded wheel, 

Its screaming panthers with their eyes of flame, 
And the wild mob that round its progress ree! 
This is the world—its teachers and its taught 
Its ruler Scoundrels, and its Idiots ruled: 
Didst thou dream that these could be schooled 

By the truth of one honest thought ? 


| 
xi. 
And hadst thou never heard 
How they quenched the Orphic word ‘ 
In the throat which gave it birth 
How the green Eurotas bank 
Grew red with the blood which sank 
Into its thirsty earth— 
How they who heard the hymn, 
Tore the poet limb from limb, 
And stamped each bloody trace 
Into the soil of Thrace, 
In the wrath of their savage rage ? 
Man writes the pure and good 
On history s page in blood: 
From the foul record, tear the accursed page 
XU. 
Oh! poet-woman, never yet 
A fable like to thine was known, 
On which the world had failed to stamp 
Some slander of its own. 
Vice pays the homage of its lie, 
And with the thorn malevolence 
Crowns ever truth and innocence— 
Yea—in the deadliest agony 
In which their martyr-children die. 
Not even the deep and tranquil wave 
Thine honest life shall screen. 


But human Ghouls shall grope in the grave 
The sands of the mother-ocean gave 
To her who was crowned the Queen 
Of the Grecian song, by the shouted fame 
And the judge throngs in the Olympian game. 
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XIV. 


They shall stain thy name with a loathsome lust, 
And thy love with a lie unclean— 
They shall spit on thy harp, ere the gnawing rust 
Of ages has eaten through every string 
Where the touch of thy wonderful fingers had been— 
And because thy soul was true, and was pure, 
The unchaste falsehood shall cling 
To thy name with a grasp more sure 
Thy glory shall plead in vain 
Against the loathsome lie— 
For every virtue the world can stain 
With a blemishing infamy, 
And every heart which the world can hush 
Sharply and suddenly, 
And every truth which the world can crush 
Wholly and easily, 
And each slain love and purity 
Are as witnesses which die- 
Witnesses who testify 
With mighty voice, and ceaseless cry, 
Man is but a walking lie. 
And therefore, without rest or ruth 
Slaughterd martyrs to the truth, 
Do they abye, a 
In their lives the bitter fate 
Of restless wrong and tireless hate, 
And buried, yield a mea] to Slander’s restless tooth. 
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Go ee ah] 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE OSTENDE CORRESPONDENCE. 
WITH PORTRAITS FROM LIFE. 
NOTHING so strikingly substantiates the traditionary repu 


tion of Spanish diplomacy as the late brilliant exploits and 
wonderful successes of that nation in the Cuba question. If 


, . ° , 7 7 7 . 
this weapon, in the hands of a power so weak and so debauched 
by the lowest degrees of oe prostit tion, could so sig 
nally defeat 1 he demands of insulted America, represented too 


by a minister of nerve, tact, and talent, and leas ly familiar 
ith the court of Madrid—what may we not believe in relation 
to those wonderful things recorded among the triumphs of 
Spanish diplomacy in the past? “ The Tower of London” 
been read aromance. Verily it is a reality. 

The publication of the Ostende correspondence and ac 
panying documents presented to the public a curious histo 
W il] you permit your contributor the liberty of submitting a 
few conclusions, not hastily formed, but drawn from a personal 
Eaoeteles of most of the parties engaged in the correspond- 
ence, which irresistibly force themselves into consideration ? 
The subject is deeply interesting to the whole country; fo 
on the Cuba question turns an event of the most importa 
magn itud —the triu nph of Eng land's jree neqro p icy. Kne- 
land seeks to P aul ape rize and Africanize free labor in America 
and, if she succeed in Cuba, we shall have the next battle- 
sround in our own Southern States. If we acquire Cu l, 
she will have to fight us in Jamaica. The island of Cuba is 
therefore, the pivot-point on which turn four questions of gr 
moment to this country. 

1. Free negroism in the tropi 
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2. British supremacy in the Gulf of Mexico, South and Cen- 
tral America. 
The abolition of negro servitude in the Southern States 
of America; and, as a consequence, 
4, The abolitionizing and A fricanizing of Northern free 
labor by the hordes of liberated he = Se 
Leaving the contemplation of the laboring r class 3—the people 
of the North, let us return to the Spanis sh mission, the C iba 
affair, Ostende correspondence, Mr. Soulé, and the “accom any- 
ing documents.” ie 
[t is unnecessary, of course, to speak of Mr. Soulé’ P sition 
as a Democratic le acle r, a distingu ished orator and influ ntial 
Senator, when the Democracy last met in convention to nomi- 
hate their Pri sid itial candidate. The arde) l Br chman did 
much to secure Mr. Pierce’s nomination before that convention, 
and certainly did more in bringing the thorough-going State- 
rights, or commonly called Southern-rights party of the South, 
to his support. 7 ul the oreat card of Mr. soulé Was LIS MOve 
in the United States Senate, on the fishery q ue Stion, tne very 


winter before the last Shea sag 3 nominations. Every one 
recollects the excitement at e North, and in the N \ -England 
States, incident to the encroachment of England on the rights 
ol our Hanermoen, That question touched the pocket, al d con- 


seque ntly influeneed the patriotism, of a large proportion of the 
people of these States. They petitioned their own Senators 
and Representatives in vain. Many semi-English individuals 
could not be brought to see the gross wrongs heaped | pon our 
sturdy fishermen, or lacked thenerve toapply the proper rem dy. 
One fine day, to the astonishment of evi ry DO , the amaze- 
ment of the New-England men, and the frantic di it of the 
eople of the North and East, Mr. Soulé dashed into the mat- 
r, in his usual elegant style, followed by Mr. Mason of Vir- 
ginia, - B itler of South-Carolina, and “Cunning or John 
Davis, of Massachusetts, bringing up the rear. Whoever was 
within the House at the time must well recollect the effect of 
the “hit” on i snnent Mr. Soulé had struek u 

idea. He took up the cause of the ve ry constituents of Sum- 
ner, and brought the whole force of the Southern. vote to 
bear on the question. England was given to understand, in the 


+ 


significant tone of 1812, that she must cease her encroachm ents 
upon our Northern and Eastern fishermen. From that day, Mr. 
Soulé became a great man al the North. Letters came pouring in 
upon him from all directions. Mr. Sumner, in one of his im- 


7 re E . no} , |, a = 
pulsive moods, which lasted for several weeks, wrote most in- 
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dustriously private letters in every direction, oe Mr. 
Soulé, while thousands and thousands of the latt 

were circulated freely, under Free-soil a inks, to the abolition 
districts of the North. When the Presidential e: nvass opene d, 
Mr. Soulé was delegated, at the suggestion of Mr. Sun pner himself, 
to take the Eastern State sin hand. He did so splendidly. Mr, 

Sumner took good care to prepare the way. In the meat nwhile, 

it must be remembered that Mr. Soulé was on the committe: 

which waited on General Pierce at Concord, to tender him the 
nomination of the National Democratic party. His tour, there- 
fore, in General Pierce’s own region—his influe nce manifested 
under his own eyes—his eloque nce—the excitement he pro- 
duced wherever he went—and his undoubted success in 
“starting” that “ball” of public sentiment, which rolled 
along in so overwhelming a manner to the end, were well cal- 
culated to make Mr. Soulé an important man with the Presi- 
dent elect. And so he was. His power was almost supreme. 
He indicated the foreign policy of the Government; and hay- 
ing selected Cuba as his own ee, mission, set out for 
Spain, having his instructions safely in his pocket, and relying 


9 1 
vers speeches 


upon the devotion of the President, and the frie ndship and 
codperation of the Democratic Senators. Mason, Butler, 
Hunter, and Atchison he felt would never desert him; while 


in the House he had hosts of friends. Burns quaintly has it, 
i So 


that the best laid schemes of “ mice and men” often fail. 
in this case. As before stated, Mr. Soulé went joyously to 
Madrid with instructions—drawn up upon his own basis—in 
his pocket, with C uba before him, the President behind him, a 
full treasury behind the Pre js nt, and an expectant manifest- 
destiny progressive, a i powerful, and excited Democratic | uty 
in the rear of all. 

[t is time to take the portraits of the principal characters, 
who have figured prominently in this matter. 

First, Calderon de la Barca, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 

Madrid during Soulé’s first movements, and formerly the 
Spanish Minister near t this Government. = oo lderon is be- 
tween fifty-five and sixty years of age, a Catholic, and devoted 
to the bigoted traditions of Spain, He lived d very handsomely 
at Washington, his “ receptions” being considered the “ bes t”” 
in the me tropolis. They afforded one of the most certain ave- 
nues to good society, - were always attended by the disti1 
guished and fashionable people. He gave good dinners, drank 
good wines, and the vt of his “pure Habanas” seems to 
linger yet around that quarter of West-end. He is a rather 





oe 7° , 9 : ’ , , Se 
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Dw nals ] f. withoago ] lad 1 has 
aii Man, inclined to be iat, with a cood nead, ad hneay 
mn he . es er re ee Boe rr. 
ace, but “great e xpression of eye,” as Punch has it. H 


vas particularly intimate with the Jntelligencer, whose editor: 
shared his full confidence. That paper was, indeed, always 
regarded as his organ. Mr. Calderon married a Scotch lady, 
at the time a resident of this country. He speaks English 
fluently; kept up with the news of the day; read most of 
the leading papers; watched the del ate ‘'§ in Congress; was 
inder the impression that he comprehended fully the vast- 
ness of our country, its power, = and destiny; and, 
after many years of residence, sete to Ei 
lL ete rnal foe. Mr. Calderon entertained two pr euliar ideas. 


rope our SWo 


L 
lr t he considered the views of the “ Whig press” as the reai 
timent of America—a very common and fatal error among 
Kuropean diplomats and statesmen by the way; and, secondly, 
CO 3] ] red AN di: lution of thas Onion ea Yy Li rough t/ 
Lavery qu ion. ‘There can be no doubt that while he was out- 


) 
wardly simply the Minister of Spain, he was, 1 Lj , the spy 
wid agent ol England, France, and { Spain, to watch this coun- 
try, and ascertain our weak points. Mr. Calderon was avari- 
and a most intensified social aristocrat and political 


lOUS a 


} 

ynarchist. 

Pierre Soulé has marked and peculiar characteristics. He 
‘esembles the Spaniard more than the Frenchman. His per 
onal appearance is extremely prepossessing. Iis intellect, 
determination, courage, and acquirements are well known. 


TN} dines et vee Sita _m_ 1 , , i ] whict 
Che LTALt, however, which Is i€SS KnOWN, and the one nicn 
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vas the cause of his failure in the ¢ LOa& MISSION, 1S | 11S inte1 DS 
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personal ambition and personal vanity. pana suliarity has 
been more than onee remarked in the Senate; but the ‘lio oni 
fied atmosphere of that august body checked its ‘aeeaicnatad 
In Europe it found a wide sweep, and was stimulated by asso- 
ciation and peculiar wants. Soulé became a hero. He was so 
in a two-fold sense. He represel nted Kuropea n and American 
democracy. He returned to the scene of monarchical tyranny 

whenee he had once been driven, the representative of the 
createst republic of the world, and the second, if not first, 
power on earth. He returned with reputation and reputed 
wealth. He had the world for a stage, and was performing, 
before a delighted audience, three characters at one time—the 
ideal of Republican Democracy in the palace of power ; the 
Representative Extraordinary from America to | Spain; and 
French Republican de fying the French Empe ror. H 
would not allow his difficulty with the head of the French na- 
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tion to be one between Hon. Pierre Soulé, Minister, etc.. ete.., 
from the United States, and Louis Napoleon Bonapart E m- 
peror, ete., etc., of France. No. It ae simply a personal 
affair—a matter between P. S. and L. N. B. He snubbed his 
Highness, designated him as a no! oo and impostor, and, in 
fact, succeeded so well in irritatin: ¢ that august individual, that 
the Emperor forgot himself event rually, and came near having 
Jonathan down upon France in warlike attitude. Mr. Soulé, 
thus heroized, so to speak, ceased to place a check upon his in 
ordinate vanity ; and, imagining he held the peace of Eu- 
rope in the palm of his hand, went to Madrid, and witha grand 
air a hg Galderon that he had : viva 

William L. Marcy is the exact ene ort ith Calderon and 
Soulé, in almost all points. He has the nerve of either, and 
the intellectual capacity of both. He is a peculiar man, and 
his peculis writies have so displayed themselves in his adminis- 
tration of our foreign affairs, that it is not amiss to go into de- 
tails about him. 

If you ask one of the old diplomats what he thinks of 
Everett or Webster, he will smile and pay a compliment. 
ask them of Marey. What a change of expression! They 
look grave — particularly the French Minister. There is an 
inecdote going the rounds in Washington, which may explain 
his. It appears that when Mr. Marcy came into possession of 
the seals of state, he determined to simplify the usual mode of 
transacting affairs of importance, and consequently made up a 
short speech, somewhat in this style: 


You are the Minister from ———. I am the Secretary of State of 
ie United States. I am no diplomat. I shall not countenance diplomacy 


toward me or the Government. I shall never say what I do not mean 


and mean exactly what I say. I shall never assume a position for th 
sake of argument, or take a higher position than is justified to settle at last 
on middle grounds. These tricks and antics of diplomacy I shall ignore. 
I commence with cordial esteem for the diplomatic circle in Washington ; 
but I will not subscribe myself with feelings of “ high consideration,” or any 
thing of the sort, when my confidence is gone. When I make up my 
opinion—there is an end of the matter. When I receive one from the other 
side. I shall deem it final, and forthwith close negotiations one way or the 
other. I represent the interests of a Republican Government, am heart and 
soul a Republican myself, and intend that the administration of our foreign 
affairs, so far as | am concerned, shall take the same tone. 


This plain, blunt way of considering matters, as the story 
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roes, threw the gold-lace gentry into the most intense excite- 
ment. The y apacenied Marcy as they would a surly bear, 
‘eady to srowl at a moment’s “warning. Soon came the in- 
ructions about costume abroad. The representatives of seve- 
ral of the more influential governments called on the Secretary 
to protest, and to say that the rules of their courts would not 
tolerate such republican simplicity. 
‘Very well, gentlemen,” replied the Secretary, “we will 
see. Iam of opinion that the instruction will be carried out 
withow! any trouble. I have only to say, however, that, in 
ase where this courtesy is refused to oul r representatives 


ry Cc 
sbeew id, the representative in Washington of such country re- 
using shall conform here to our rules. and only be received in 
] 1- 92? s 
t lain bl Lo 
This was a poser. The idea of giving up their finery was 
horrible to the foreign gentlemen. They ceased to protest 


ere, and no doubt exerted themselves at home to have the in 
structions carried cell 

The state papers of Mr. at are scarce surpassed, and 
the English governme “ finding their Mir Lister here (Crampton) 
1 mere eu in the American Seceretary’s hands, have taken 
he “replies” into consideration at London. Mr. Marcy is rather 
dvs 5a in years, walks with a stick, and looks at you from 
un see r his long gray eyebrows, with an intensity which is un- 
‘comfortable. He is a cordial friend and a hearty enemy. He 
never compromises. His rule is that he is either mght or 
vrong. If wrong, he yields—if right, the world can not move 
him. Yet mixed up with all this is the most extraordinary 
talents for political intrigue, matured and finished in that won- 
derful school—New-York politics. His life has been one of 
stant responsibility and contest. 

James Buchanan is a mild, amiable gentleman, who has 
lways been giving way for his friends and forgiving his ene- 
mi til at last he finds himself “ exiled,” or forced to enter 
hastily res peiaisatons’ for the presidency. Mr. Buchanan 
wants the aoe y, and would make a most excellent chief 
magistrate, during times of quiet at home and peace abroad. 
He isa bachelor. His person is tall and commanding, and 
ypears to have a good stock of that “Democratic blood” in 
is veins, about which, in his young days, he was so anxious. 
His hair is nearly white, and contrasts finely with his hale, 
ruddy complexion. He has a squint in one eye, or rather a 
hal it of “ cocking” it, as the English say. The general ex 
pression of his face is one of gentleness and benevolence. 


u] 
a 
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James Buchanan will a rank as one of eet creat 

statesmen of the schoo! of Franklin and Webster. No one 

can know him without oe his estimable character and 

conscientiousness. He is a safe conservative panne of the 

State-Rights schoo]. He has, according to a] ypearances, deter 

meet to enter the field for the presi den icy in 56, which may 
xplain why he came into the Ostende matter. 

Mr. Saisie our Minister to France, is a thorough-bred Vi ir- 
cinia gentleman—a Jeffersonian Democrat, and believes in 1 
resolutions of 98 and 99. It can be said with perfect confi 
dence, that he commands more popularity and has more influ 
ence at Paris than have been enjoyed by any other American 
since the days of Franklin. He has more influence there than 
any other foreign representative in France. He is a sound 
lawyer, a reliable Southern man, and has no ambitious ends in 
view. He is a fine specimen of an American gentleman. 

Having mvs en scéne the principal actors in the Ostende per 
formance, we will now proceed with our narrative of events. 

Mr. Soulé had not been at Madrid two weeks “atte he 
managed to turn the Cuba question into a personal affair, and 
make himself occupy the attitude of victim or hero of a : 
question of public concern. First came his difficulties of a 
personal nature in Paris. Every thing he did there was as 
‘‘Soulé.” Then came his difficulties at Madrid—his social 
troubles—his duel (in which, by the way, he was rig bt)—his 
reported flirtation with the Q 1een—the newspaper and letter- 
writers’ accounts of his ‘“ grand entry” into the Spanish capi 


tal—similar accounts of his personal appearance and per: 


7 ; ; 
demonstrations at concerts and balls—and so on for mon 
and months. it was lowjours poule. Che interests of thi 
people and government of the United States as such, seem to 
lave civen way, as DY magic, to tne personal aemanas, ana 
a al animosities of Mr 
ve ay ¢ the iong-sium ering personal anim 3 OL 1 
, + a rr *7 7 4 4] 1 he 
POoUIe. [he dea of “mini ster” even was lost to the public 


eye, and at last the catastrophe was brought about, not so much 
because the question could not be settled satisfactorily to the 
government of the United States, as because it could not 
assume the appearance of a “Soulé settlement.” He wanted 
to humble in that settlement his personal enemies of old and 
early standing. He wanted his republican associates = Europe 
to look on and witness the humiliation by him of the repre 
sentativesof monarchy. Hew anted to gratif Snes reveng 

and giving way to this feeling actually at last regarded th« 
conduct of our Government as compromising him (Soulé)—as 








> 
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injuring Aim in the eyes of Europe—and giving fis “ personal 
enen ties” the cause for re jOIC ing! Therefore he tendered “ his” 
resignation ! (See the details in the Ostend: Correspondence.) 
That Mr. Soulé did right in maintaining his personal rights, 
all will admit, and none will hesitate to applaud his — 
conduct when his honor demanded vindication. He displayed 
unflinching personal courage. But nevertheless it =a his 
own fault that led to these necessities—his own sensitiveness 
and morbid jealousy of the aristocratic classes of Spain and 
Hrance. Sis career as minister may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

Vanity and personal ambition got him into — and 


+ 


compromised the dignity, and injured the interests of this 
country ; an courage enabled him to f fight out of difficulties 
and his brilliant talents made the most of the matter. 

}ut there were influences to work at Madrid, which seem to 
have test even Mr. Soulé’s keen eye. It should be remem- 
bered that two important national elements —— to affect 
the Cuba negotiation. One was a de termined public sentiment 
among all classes i in Spain against the sale of the Island to the 
United States; the other was an impending revolution. This 
gives the key to the repeated and premeditated insults of 
Spain heaped upon this country. The Spanish ministry fore- 
saw the approaching storm of revolution. Following in the 
footsteps of the French emperor, they determined on dive rting 
public attention from their own crimes and abuses. The only 
plan was to bring about a war with the United States on such 
grounds as to give England and France the excuse for aiding 
her. It may seem incredible to many that any set of men 
would deliberately instigate war for political purposes. But 
those who are familiar with the history of Europe or the cor- 
ruption of political leaders, know too well that wars for politi- 
cal purposes are very common. ‘The Spanish ministers having 
these examples before their eyes, determined to bring about 
hostilities with this country, at any cost to their co intry, well 
knowing that it would save them, and stave off the impending 
revolution. They insulted us—outraged our flag—annoyed 
our commerce—held dominion of our own coast. They spat 
upon us. They kicked us—but we were not to be kicked into 
a war, and Calderon and his friends, after trying every expe- 
dient to get up a fight abroad on the popular Cuba question, 
had, at last, to breast the storm at home. The revolution 
came and they were overwhelmed. KEspartero came into 
power, and Calderon escaped as a waiter, glorious in napkins 








j 
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and pastry. The main difficulties to a settlement of our affairs 
with Spain being thus removed, matters assumed a middle 
sround. Mr. Mare arguments opened the door, but Mr 
Qanldé closed it wit ait locked it. and put the kev j bf, 
Hou closed W ith a slam. OCKC( lt, and pul Luc KCY ] 

pocket. He determined on the a urse r sword” po : 

the RAAEaOeRO from Ost eg Th inciple of that manifest 

is correct, but it bears the evident mark of hasty composition. 

} 


: . carl ade 
It is ram nbli ling, abrupt, eal inconclusive. The occasion and 





the si at ‘eGminently dem: led a coraat « } +} muah av? 

tlie ubject preeminently Gemanded a great ang thorougn expo 
sition of our relations with Spain, and the American doctrine 
as laid down by M nroe, The occasion Was lost an L tl sul 


ject slig rhted. 
Mr. Buchanan was dragged into -it, through his evi r-yield 
ng nature, while Mr. Mason indorsed it, we suppose, on account 
of its Southern tone. 
The silent manner in whieb an opposition of policy 


ip betwee! Age . Marcy and Mr. t é, can not be trac 


+ . 7 lee 7 7 + r _ 4 
one partic al ar cause. It is a the eflect of two contend 
7 7 . ~ ’ 


ing minds, each desirous of power— each braced by a dete 





ill, and each conscious of playing a great part befor 
th rilized world. The Nebraska issue may h fj 
al 1e President. The sudden an l unexpected advent 
the Know -Nothi: ngs might also have influenced circumstanc¢ 


his opp sition of the Department of State at Washington t 
Mr. Soulé’s policy, was first indicated when the promises ani 
procrastinations of Calderon were listened to, and his diplo 
matic intrigues treated with respect. Mr. Soulé saw tin ug 
them, and he became impatient at Mr. Marcy for not throwi 
the brand of war at once into Madrid — just what Calder 
wanted. But Mr. Marcy was not on the ground, hence coul 
not see soc learly as Mr. Soulé. Besid s, Mr. Marcy has a great 
respect for the ‘commercial and industrial interests” of thi 
ountry, and preferred using mild means with long time to th 
é warp = severe aemany of the sword. But from this con- 
polic ‘tween the Minister and the Secretary, gre 
a ak ‘pe rsonal’ , idea of the former. That which ori 





ated as a simple difference of policy u _ na subject of mu 
concern and cordial sympathy, ended in political hostility 
Mr. Marcy’s course was plain. He at once seal his author 
ity as he ceil of foreign affairs. The position of the Presi 


dent (whose individual action we now for the first time ap- 
proach) was extremely embarrassing General Pierce 1s a 
ones Das ; +4 1c i 2 As ] } . 

nighiy couscientious man, We do not believe he has once 


‘ted without the greatest solicitude for the good of his coun 








~ 
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try and anxious regard for his oath. He is a warm-hearted, 
generous, confiding man, of strong friends ship, slow : to form a 
harsh opinion of an 1y one and but too quick to forgive thos se 
who have wronged him. His domestic character is a1 lity 
ersonified. He is genial and kind, and to use a common ex- 
ression, is as “honest as the day is long,” and we might add, 
pure as it is bright. But General Pierce is not the equal of 
Calhoun in intellect and learning, or of Jackson in intuitive 
comprehension and indomitable will. His feelings and opin- 
ions ¢; be influenced by those in whom he has confidence. 
He is not cold and selfish enough for a great leader. He has 
too much of the milk of human kindness about him, to sternly 
put his heel on an enemy and crush him. He is too anxious 
to do ric ht, to assume a questiol able responsibility. W hen. 
therefore, he came between the two energetic and uncompro- 
mising minds of Mr. Marcy and of Mr. Soulé, he found him- 
self ground up as in a mill. His deyotion— personal and 


ew : ‘ ‘i ee, cee } ats ae 
pOllticai—to Soulé, had undergone no change, and to this day 
: . hlw liminial | But Wd ‘oajat t} sre Cinco 
IS probably unaiminished, ut he could not resist the power- 
a ‘ 

I 


1 ‘ “49 - LT: ° 
an overbearing Wil of bis premier. 


[f the President has a weakness which is positive and unr 
deemed—it is his anxiety for the success of his administrati 
in a strict party sense. ‘This is his great idea. Consequently, 
wl ie had to decide against Soulé or Marcy, he weighed the 


effect the decision would have on his a mini: stration at home. 
The resignation of a foreign minister is an ordinary matt 
But tl resignation of | Mr. eee aio |, would lead to t 





: 
n 
> ; ] + +] } ] ; f ] 
immediate cissol ution of his Cab t—the abandonment of the 
A. > 1 - _— a we seal enan dew 
Democratic « unization, and the failure of his administration 
as a party measure. ad here, en passant, we might sug 
‘ ] s ‘ . a ) . 7 1 : 
gest lay the great error. Mr. Pierce came into power emphati- 
7? ; , ; 7 7 - 2 } . 
cally the people’s candidate, but he has conducted his adminis- 
tratio purely as a party man. mcarce an appointment has 
been made or a step taken during the two years last pas Lti 
. , . 1 . 1 ae 
a view to the good of the country and that alone. Being a 
4 a 2 > ** 7 ,* 0 , ‘ > = 
strong party man,” and believing that the Democracy a 
‘ is . . 
party could alone serve the country, he has turned his whole 
. ° ae , . 7 * ¥ 
attention to harmonizing various ciques ana tactl S whicn 
ht better have been left to ther lves. and he] Sis 
it Detter have been leit to themselves, and I D 
, ? ’ , r ° © 1] . 
riticed the interests ol the 7 [his is th to ] I 


e 4) mM a . S 1.3 . ‘ sees 7 : : ‘ ie S Ms 
f the difficulties which have surrounded and continue to en 
rass the present administration, and it isnot the first instance 


in our national history of unsuccessful attempts in that airec- 
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W! hile returning to the Cuba question, let us at this early 
lay chronicle a prophecy of Mr. Everett. When, in a late 
convers sation, his opinion was asked as to the fate of the admin- 
istration and the destiny of Cuba, he replied as substantially, 
hat the Cuba question would not be settled wnt: ard th 
nd of the preside ntial term, when the matter will be pushed to 


a final con ae sion. 


‘Even to 
“Yes, war if n cessary, ” he replied: “and the exc cit emen 
will possibly swallow up all 





bP) 





of such a war, in such a cause, 
other issues and carry the administration again into power.’ 
Or if we may be allowed to condense Mr. Everett’s words: 


‘We will acquire Cuba, towards the close of the term of this 
administration— oe ly or by war.’ 

W hen Mr. Soulé returned to th ie United States, he resumed 
his former intimate relations with the President. Mr. Marcy 
he did not call on, still making a pers: “at? affair of his resigna- 
The Secretary meanwhile continues his diplomatic labors 


LON. 
7 
: ner aps com- 


new issues are made, and new points raised, thus perhay 
1encing the delay predicted by Mr. Everett. 
t is too much in advance of the next presidential electi 
for an “extra session,” or it possibly would be called. There 
is no telling, — ver, how these things vill result. Th 


death of the late Emperor of Russia may have a bearing 
the question. Peace in Europe would ‘probal we lead to : 
atte _ on the part of “our Transatlantic ( ‘ousins” to put in 
recution threats, orig nally intended only to intimidate. Late 
ecurrences in Europe have prepared us to receive without 


as i mishment any new move on the part of the Allies. 

In any event, the acquisition of Cuba by the United States 
is fixed as fate. It remains to be seen if, according 
Everett’s prediction, Cuba is to be held back as a tr 
in the grand game of the election of 1856. 





Mbit 


a ie aa 
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~~ 


PRILDANRTERROPIO- AND PI 


—_ 
> 

> 
| 
— 


We've borne too long the idiot wrong of Cuba’s tyrant masters 
And tamely ta’en from shattered Spain dishonors and disasters. 
The camel’s back at length will crack—nor are we like dumb catt! 
Our patient strength has failed at length—peace only comes by | 
Ring out the bells! our banner swells, in Freedom’s breezes blowit 


nm ' 


To arms and up! this bitter cup is filled to overflowing! 


Nor pray nor speak, but let us seek redress in tones of thunder! 
They slew our brave who went to save the land they rob and plunde 
Around the Moro’s grim facade the soul of Lopez wanders, 

And Crittenden, a glorious shade! beside him walks and ponders. 
O God of Peace! that such as these, like dogs should be garrotted; 
Choked out of life by Spanish beasts, fierce, bloody, and besotted. 
To arms and up! we brim the cup to vengeance and to glory! 
By western zeal let “Old Castile” be taught a different story 


Let Spanish Dons now learn for once how great the power they’v 





By guns and swords, not pens and words, must Cuba’s wrong I l. 
They’ve chained our men, they've seized our ships, their yoke us ng 
Our “Stars” are in a long eclipse—we’ll bring them forth more shit 





yulsing starts from youthful hearts to hear the tocsin pealing 





‘ clittering eyes, their fierce replies, bewray the inward fes 


The hidden thirst of vengeance, nursed through years of mute rest 
Hurra! that torrent forth has burst, no more i ; 





Het 
ust 





The “ One Lone Star” shall not be far from our immortal 


my ’ } 


The Southern Queen shall soon be seen arrayed in Western lust 
Then, brethren, up! one parting cup to Washington and Jackso1 


Our sprouting tree of liberty no Sp niard lays an axe on; 





By Freedom’s God! our lavish blood shall water it to blossom ! 
No foul garrotte shall press our throat, though balls may pierce our S 


Ring out the bells! our banner swells, in freedom’s breezes blowi1 


To arms and up! this bitter cup is filled to overflowing 
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BY COLONEL EIDOLON, 





Exploration of the Valley of the Amazon, made under direction of the Navy D 





partment, by Wm. Lewis Herndon, and Lardner Gibbon, Lieutenants United 
States Nay Part I. By Lieut. Herndon. Washington: Robert 
pu I r. 1854. 33d Congress, lst session. Executive Docu , N 


rtment, by Wm. Lewis Herndon, and Lardner Gibbon, Lieut U 
States Navy. Part IJ. By Lieut. Lardner Gibbon. Washington: A. O. P 


Nicholson, public printer. 1854. 33d Congress, Ist session. Executive D 


THE publications authorized by Congress are volumin 
A 


or =) — TT — . pe Bek pinta ale | hice 
and DUIkKY, he growing commercial interests of the country 
prompt surveys and explorations, outlets for trade, and objects 
for traffic. Literature, science, and art are all cared for, 1 


these national publications. Year after year we receive, by 
kindness of Congressional frien 1 rl 
tural Patent-Office Report, 


those subjects is learnedly yet popularly discussed. D 
} 


jaan 
J 
as 


tions upon grazing and silk-growing, wool and iron « 
and forest-trees, are contained in these books. Results of lo 
years of experiments on all matters connected with farmi 


nN ail its branches, the cu 


— 


rotation of crops, and the proper manure for soils; horticultur 
l 
t 
l 


hs 2 . > ame ~~ 4] bom } 
tudinous vy: y vouchsafed to the citizen, by th 
] 


. , 7 
posed ind « Yr! d out with the most com} te succe rea 
1 os 3 mad 1] 221 1 1 } 
Ing? iaro ly t aci ial know edgr ot us: l, W1tD locallt 
er 7 > 1 7 1 
names have b familiar to us from childhi ()n t! ( 
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ind over the land, from the winds and tides of t] 


? 


1e Atlantic t 
the rivers and rivulets of the great West, either individual enter- 
prise or the liberality of the government, in a wise « 


is yearly increasing our knowledge and our resources. We 


are always grateful to our friends for “Pub. Doe 


1 


7 


} . P al . 7 7 ] ft ' a . 
although some of them are barren enougn of entertainment, 


, 4] ra ar " . _ ee : 
yet there are none out of which some 1 


nf 
gleaned. Some of our shelves are full of these welco1 


and we are very far from counting them am 
which, with Lhe greatest care, even wl ere economyv 
sity, will gradually accumulate upon the hands of 


men. 


Among those which we have read with the greatest 


tion, are the two whose title-pages we have quoted at 


this article. It maybe as well, before proceeding 


i 


c 


:. - 
K-DUY1NE 
nats: > 
oTatlnea- 
) ’ 
the head 


five those who have not seen the books, a snort h story of the 


expedition and its objects 


Lieutenant Herndon had been ordered to proceed to Lima; 


and, collecting there what information he could upon the sub- 


ject of the expedition, to hold himself in readiness to carry out 


the instructions of the Navy Department. On 
April, 1851, Lieutenant Gibbon arrived at Lima, w 
from head-quarters. We copy a portion of tl 


Secretary of the Navy, for the purpose of expla 


the 4th of 


} 7 


ith orders 


objects of the expedition, and of confirming our remark in 


] : F > 4) al 4] hee ae 
regard to the Importance Ol the project, and the naturally and 


lecessarily interesting nature of the reports: 


““The Government desires to be put in possession of certain information 


lating to the valley of the river Amazon, in which term is included the en- 





lesire extends not only to the present condition of that valley, 
to the navigability of its streams; to the number and condition, 
rial and social, of its inhabitants, their trade and products; 
oil, and productions; but also to its capacities for cultivation, 
haracter and extent of its undeveloped resources, whether of t 
) 


s 


rest, the river, or the mine. . . . . The geographi 


tire basin, or water-shed, drained by that river and its tributar 


} 


ituation ané 


ries. This 
with regard 
both indus 
its climate, 
and to the 


> 1 } 
e hiela, tne 


ie commercial position of the Amazon indicate the future importance t 


his country of the ff 


nent to form a proper estimate as to the degree of that importance 


” 


and prospective, is the object of your mission. 


7 


This was but a small part of the business of the e 
but it will serve to show the nature of the informati 


free navigation of that river. To enable the govern- 


xpedition ; 


; oa ieala il 
nn sougnui 
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by the department, and the subject-matter of which the book 
is composed. The choice of the route having been intrusted 
to Lieut. Herndon, and being in a strait between two, he came 
to the conclusion to divide his party, sending Lieut. Gibbon 
with the one, and directing the eee of the other in 
son. Accordingly, they parted at “ T'arma, a small tow 
Peru, by Alpha and Beta, centauri in latitude 11° 25’ south, 
situated in a rich, well-cultivated, narrow valley, between the 
Andes range of mountains on the East, and the lofty Cordillera 
shain on bes west.” 

La ieut. Herndon took a north- 


From thi: is point of s s —- 
east course, striking the river Ucayali, a branch of the An 
‘on, in the northern part of p eru, cai following it to its mout! 
Lieut. Gibbon turned to the south-east; and, coming upon thi 


Madeira River, followed its course to the Amazon, and thence 


to its mouth. The former consequently passed through the 
northern part of Peru and Brazil, in his route; while the lat- 
ter describes South-Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil. It is asy to be 
n, therefore, what an amount of information, anecdote, and 
.\dventure is to be found in the volumes of the two Lieuten- 
ants. 
We shall content ourselves by ex tri acting ¢ from these | ooks 
» fun and adventure, by placing be fore our readers thos  pic- 


tures of life and manners with which tl ley became acquainted 
their route, and leave for another occasion, if haply that ti 


hall ever arrive, the collating and putting in more com) act 
form those particular matters of information which induced th 
Government to send out the expedition. We may remark her 


4 


however, that the results of the observations of the two Lieu- 
tenants were highly sa tisfactory to the department; that the 


> 41 ‘ 1 . 
i the Sou h-Am« rican tates, 


uu 


Cc ymmercial and tr ding y f; veil lities of 
and their general anxiety to 1e and retain clos« 


Tr conn (CT 


: 
: : eg N 
n every respect with the United States of North-America, are 
} cn } rr { 1 7 
the nignest ae cree flattering. a eeltemeeal the iate | 


7 


be most decidedly advantageous to both ex- 


trip of Herndon and Gibbon ean not be fairly calculated: but 
that they will | 
tremes of the American continent is certain. 

Herndon complains very bitterly of the indolence, laziness, 
and + noms. of the servants they were obliged to hire on 
their routes. In those countries, the want of ambition in th 
citizens, and the tyranny of the governments, together wit! 
the mixture of the races, are any thing b ll favorable to the 
7 


} , 7 . rry . i 
levelopment of the human animal. ‘There is here not ¢ to 
° } 7 1 *.7 ; ° ; 
imuliate them to make any exe rtion, either physical or mel 
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tal; and when a slight exertion is necessary, they are utterly 
unequal to the task. Of course, in a region thus tg our 
discoverers often labored under serious inconveniences for the 
necessaries of life; the persons at whose houses th ey stopped, 
not hesitating to lie, if nothing else afforded an excuse for with- 
holding. 

They were generally provided with letters of introduction, 
and depended greatly on then n for their necessary accommoda- 
tions. On the 24th d: ~ of July, being also the twenty-fourth 
of the separation, Herndon, whose route we shall for some time 
follow, arrived at Chinchao, a village cont#ining twelve houses 
and a church. Not being able to find th e authorities, for whom 
y had letters, they wandered about until they “encountered 
a “white woman, rather oe looking, indeed, but still a 
woman, synonym everywhere for kindness. Ijurra (the ser- 
vant) ¢ sivilly inquired if we could get a feweggs. I think our 
appearance , particularly the guns slung behind our saddles, 
bred distrust; for we met with the invariable lie, no hay (haven't 
gotany.) I could not be baffled in this way; so taking off my hat, 
and making my best bow, in my most insinuating tones I said: 
‘that we had something to eat in our saddle-bags, and would 
be very much obliged if La Senora would permit us to alight, 


und take our breakfast there.’ She softened down at once, and 
said that if we had any tea, she could give us some nice fresh 
milk to mix with it. We had no tea, but declared, with many 
thanks, that the milk would be very acceptable. Whereupon 
it was put on to boil; and, moreover, a dozen fresh eggs, and 
boiled to perfection, were also produced. I enjoyed the break- 
fast very much, and was ~ ing myself on the effect of my 
fine address, when—alas! for my vanity—the lady, after look- 
ing at my compan Lion lor some time, said to him, ‘ Arn’t you 
n tal (a certain) Ijurra ’ He said, Yes, ‘Then we are old 
playmates,’ said she. ‘Don't you recollect our play-ground, 
your old uncle’s garden in Huanuco, and the apples you us dd 
to steal out of it to give me? T’m Mercedes Prado.” 

Many such unexpected renconters occur in the 

hese volumes, and no one who has not at some pe 
life experienced the want of a friend, and that want providen- 
tially supplied, can tell the pleasure of such a meeting. There 
was, however, at times, quite a change in their manner of 
getting along, and they were welcomed with every demonstra- 
tion of respect and pleasure. Tingo Maria, ¢ little town num- 
bering less than two hundred inhabitants, el ijoyed the visi 
mazingly, After attending church in the day time, and be- 


rogress Of 


iod of his 
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ming used to the people, at night there was a ball at th 
| 


o 


Gosenndats house: 


“The Alcalde, who was a trump, produced his fiddle ; another had a rud 
sort of guitar, or banjo; and under the excitement of his music, and the 
aguadiente of the Governor, who had had his cane ground in anticipation of 
our arrival, we danced till eleven o’clock. The custom of the dance requir 
that a gentleman should choose a lady, and dance with her in the middle « 
the floor till she gives over, (the company around | clapping their hands in 
time to the music, and cheering the dancers with vivas at any particular di 
play of agility or spirit @ the dance.) He then presents his partner with : 
glass of grog, leads her to a seat, and chooses another. When he tires, ther 


is a general drink, and the lady has the choice. The Senor C 


(the Lieutenant himself) was in considerable request; and t old lad 
who would not dance with any body else, nearly killed m he Gover! 
discharged our guns several times, and let off some rockets tha » had 


brought from Huanuco; and I doubt if Tingo Maria had ever witnessed sucl 


a brilliant affair before.” 


About the first of September, Lieut. Herndon entered th: 


? 
I 

: ‘ gas 
main trunk of tl Renan nm, which ca s its Peruvian na 

; So ; 7 1a ; . sas 
Ol Marafion as ae as lalatinga, at the Brazilian fronti 
below which. and as far as the iuncti e 4] R ‘ 
CIOW WHICD, ana as lar as bit yun¢ LION Ol Une lO IN ‘ 
takes the name ofS HIMOENS ; and thence t 1e ocean is calle: 


4 ate 4 


Amazon. It was like the Mi ississipp1 at its s topm st flood, roll 
ing along in wild and majestic grandeu ough the intermi 
nable wilds of forest, hill, and allan. Ni atts was there 
along its hazilce to charm the eye or ear, in the shape of 
culture or domestic scenery. Although the climate 1 
lasting sui nmer, no harvest waves along its banks; t 
capacities for trade are immense, no steamboat ploughs 
ters; though its mountains are fil itl 
drugs, spices, and gums, and with t 
yet there stand those everlasting mountains and trees, in the 
disturbed solitude of nature. It is time that the wealth o! 
the south, thus for ages locked up, should ke j 
way t to the civilized and mercantile world, and the vover 
deserves well of the country, for endeavoring to arouse thie easy 
and indolent South-Americans of Peru and Brazil, to a sei 
of the necessary connection between us and themselves. But 
we will not at present stop on these points. Our mission is of 
a lighter nature. 

We might spend a much longer time over the adventures of 
Lieut. Herndon, but are anxious to make some extracts 
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the report of his co-laborer, Gibbon. Herndon arrived at Para 
on the 11th of April, and left there for the United States on 
the 12th of May. The officers of the different governments 
along his route uniformly showed him great kindness, and ex- 
hibited a laudable desire to second the objects he had in view. 
Let us now turn for a few minutes to the volume of Lieut. Gib- 
bon, and commend these reports to all our friends who may be 
fond—as who is not ?—of this kind of reading. 

From the little town of Tarma, mentioned in the beginning 
of this article, Gibbon turned to the south-east; and, by the 
well-executed accompanying maps, we find his route passing 

1 


) 
through Peru, Bolivia, and B l. We think this report more 


raz 
interesting than the other. Gibbon seems to have be en a close 
observer of manners, and his style is certainly, all things con- 
sidered, graphic. Wedo not propose to follow him closely, 
but shall keep up by a runnil ¢ commentary with his travels, 
and copy some of the descriptive and more amusing g¢ portions of 


k. Let us begin our extracts by a description of some 
nim als, of which every body has heard : 


“The llama is pasturing and giving birth to its young, close under the per- 
petual snow-line. The alpaca and huanacos, species of the llama, are in num- 
bers also. Llamas occupy the useful position among the aboriginal race of 
South-America, that the camel does to the wandering manin Arabia. These 


animals carry loads of one hundred pounds, over roads too dangerous for the 
mule or the ass, and climb mountains difficult for man. They are principally 
used for conveying silver from the mines. The Indians are very fond of 
them; though they drive them with a whip, it is seldom used; when one 
lags behind or lies down on the road, the Indian talks to it, and persuades it 
] 


to fi rget its fatigues and get up again. They hang little ‘ells about their 


graceful necks, and decorate the tips of their ears with bits of colored rib- 
bon. Their dispositions, like those of their masters, are gentle and inoffen- 
sive, except when too much hurried ; then they cast saliva at the Indians, 
rat each other; this is their only offense; it is thought to be poisonous. 
They require very little food, which they pick up on the mountains, and are 
much more temperate than their drivers; they require very little water. 
heir loads are taken off at mid-day, so that they may feed. I am told that 
they never eat at night. They seek the cold regions of the Andes; nature 
has provided them with a warm fleece of wool, and they need no shelter. 
Though they are feeble animals, their usual daily travel is about fifteen 
es; but, after three or four days’ journey, they must have rest, or they 
erish on the road. The motion of the head and neck, as they cross the 
ountain-crags, may be likened to that of the swan as it floats over smooth 


ater. The wool makes good coarse cloth of various colors, seldom all of 
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one color. The huanaco is known by its being rather larger than the llama 

it is said to be difficult to train, evenif taken young. It never gives up its 
ideas of liberty, and will regain its companions whenever an opportunity 
admits. ‘The alpaca is the smallest, with the finest long wool; its body re 
sembles the sheep, with the head and neck of the llama. José (the servant 
tells me they are good to eat, but like the others the meat is not very palat 
able. . . . Yonderisa lake of clear snow-water, and there stand five beau 
tiful vicufia looking intently at us. What pretty animals, and how wild the; 
look! They come here to pasture with their kinsfolk, the llamas. 

The vicufia is smaller and a much more neatly formed animal than thi 
llama, with a coat of fine curly wool; its color resembles that of the small 


deer.” 


We might copy more of this, but we forbear. We havi 


however, a brief and yet full description of these animals, a 
all can form a more correct notion of them after reading th 
account above. There is matter, too, for much comment; but 
we prefer giving the text, and letting each one, for himself, fol 
low his train of thought. In all their long journey, they 
iformly treated kindly by the authorities; and thoug] 
officers required the most punctilious ceremonial, they wer 
ling to be the guides and servants of the explorers. O! 
difficulty of obtaining correct and reliable information, let « 





5 ae a oe . ing ‘ 
example suffice ; and then, after noting the vai 
through these volumes, you must conclude that the writer 

. 77 e 


vere not idle 


“ Another storm is coming; we hurry on, and arrive at the next post i 
the small Indian town of Pancara. The postman told José that the Alca 
had come to pay us a visit. A respectable old Indian, with a silver-head« 
cane, who could not speak Spanish, appeared, so José was my interpreter 
Quichua. ‘How many people live in this town, Senor Alcalde?’ A/ 

eating parched corn from his wafstcoat-pocket:) ‘Don’t know.’ ‘ Have 
you plenty to live upon in this part of the country?’ Alcalde, (with the 


most laughably contented air:) ‘ Roast corn and a few potatoes. The peopk 





are all going away; will soon be left by myself.’ Alcalde: ‘Going to Ci 
co?’ José: ‘Yes; and as we have a long travel, we have to feed our mul 


> ’ 
1 


well. Will you order us barley?’ A/calde: ‘1 will now go and fetch it.’” 


Gibbon also complains of the indolence and drunkenness « 
the Indians in this region, and of the latter vice we are so a 


+ 


. ] } . 
sured that we can not doubt: but certain] 
os an 7 1* rm) . . aie 

faith to say we believe. Their drink is calle 
reading a description of its manufacture, the cause of our ha 


expressed doubts will be manifest: 


re quire Ss a 


chicha, and Alte 
/ . il i 
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renerali y 


trough containing maize. 
between her teeth—if she has any—and casts it back into the trough in the 
As the mill-stones are often pretty well worn, the 


most sickening 
operation requires time and perseverance. 
then boiled in large coppers, after which it is left to ferment in huge 
vers without a license. It 
lrink, but very healthful, the Indians say.” 


jars, when it is sold by the brey 
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‘take heart 


cha. 


manner. 


ily of the 


old women—seat themselves 
Each one takes a mouthful, and 
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around aw 
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mashes the grair 


nass, with water added, is 


If it were possible for us within the space we 
to our selves, we would like to g ive a 
bark-gatherers, and the silver 


Peruvian 
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he dined with us after his visit, we offer the account he gave of it to a num- 
ber of gentlemen, with the spirit and merriment of a good actor on the 
stage. ‘I have come, sir,’ said the Colonel bowing, ‘to pay my respects to 
the President of Bolivia,’ Belzu, in a rage, ‘You are the scoundrel who 
raised volunteers and fought against me.’ Colonel, bowing again respectfully, 
‘Yes, sir; and in so doing did what every officer is expected to do, obeyed 
the authorities of my country.’ Belzu, in greater rage, ‘Get out of my 
sight, sir; if ever I hear of you taking part against me again, you will be 
shot in the centre of the plaza.’ The Bolivians all laughed, and like himself, 
seemed to think it a very amusing visit.” 


We find in these volumes many interesting sketches of life, 
customs, and manners, marriage and funeral ceremonies, re- 
ligious observances, balls and theaters, much about the slavery 
of the native Indian population; of the soil, climate, and pro- 
ductions. The extracts have already increased beyond ow 
calculation, and we must hurry over the remainder of the vol- 
ume. It is said that Mestizo and Spanish Creole girls have 
been known in Peru to bear children at eight and nine years of 
age. At Cochabamba twelve is considered the marriageab 
age; and at thirteen, girls have been known to bear children. 
We are disposed to be incredulous upon this point, without 
lling in question the veracity of the Lieutenant. 

The city of Santa Cruz is quite a smart place, and that de- 
partment of Bolivia is the rice-growing country. ‘Tropical 
fruits are raised in the gardens, and all sorts of luxuries, con 
veniences, and necessaries foreign to us, flourish there abund- 
antly. Chocolate, coffee, tobacco, vanilla, indigo, and pea nuts 


are mixed with wheat, maize, potatoes, and grapes. With the 


ca 


present indolence, every thing is plenty; with industry, pro- 
duce of all kinds would be abundant. People consequently 
live here, many of them, without making a single exertion— 
the Indian servants do all the things necessary to keep up the 
lazy establishment of their Bolivian masters. We can not 
resist the temptation to make at least one more extract, giving 


“Very early in the morning, the Creole, getting out of bed, throws him- 
self into a hamac; his wife stretches herself upon a bench near by, 
while the children seat themselves with their legs under them on the chairs, 
2 in their night-dresses. The Indian servant-girl enters with a cup of 
chocolate for each member of the family. After which she brings some 
coals of fire in a silver dish. The wife lights her husband a segar, then one 
for herself. Some time is spent reclining, chatting, and regaling. The man 
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slowly pulls on his cotton trowsers, woollen coat, leather shoes, and vicuna 
hat, with his neck exposed to the fresh air—silk handkerchiefs are scarce— 
he walks to some near neighbers, with whom he again drinks chocolate, and 
smokes another segar. 

“At midday a small low table is set in the middle of the room, and the 
family go to breakfast. The wife sits next to her husband; the women are 
very pretty, and affectionate to their husbands. He choosesher from among 

, there beiag about that number of women to one man in the town. The 
hildre n seat themselves, and the dogs form a ring behind. The first dish 
is a chupe of potatoes with large pieces of meat. The man helps himself 
first, and throws his bones straight across the table; a child dodges his 
head, to give it a free passage, and the dogs rush after it as it falls upon the 





ground-floor. A child then throws his bone, the mother dodges, and th« 
dogs rush behind her. The second dish holds small pieces of beef without 


bones. Dogs are now fighting. Next comes a dish with finely-chopped 
beef; then beef-soup, vegetables and fruits; finally, coffee or chocolate 
After breakfast the man pulls off his trowsers and coat, and lies down with 


his drawers in the hamac. His wife lights him a segar. She finds her 
way back to bed with her segar. The dogs jump up and lie down on the 
chairs—the fleas bite them on the ground. The Indian wirl loses both 
doors and windows, take the children out to play, while the rest of the family 
sleep 


“At 2 p.m., the church bells ring to let the people know the priests are 
saying a prayer for them, which rouses them up. The man rises, stretches 
his hand above his head and gapes; the dogs get down and whiningly 


stretch themselves; while the wife sets up in bed and loudly calls out for 





‘fire.’ The Indian girl reappears with a ‘chunk’ for her mistress to hight 


her master another segar, and she smokes again herself. The dinner, which 
takes place between three and five, is nearly the same as breakfast, except 
when a beef is recently killed by the Indians, then they have a broil. The 
ribs and other long bones of the animal are trimmed of flesh, leaving the 
bones thinly coated with meat; these are laid across a fire and roasted; the 


members of the family while employed with them, look as if all were prac 
tising music. 

“A horse is brought into the house by an Indian man, who holds while 
the ‘patron’ saddles and bridles him; he then puts on a large pair of sil 
ver spurs, which cost forty dollars, ar ‘a mounting, he rides out of the front 
door to the opposite house; halting, he takes off his hat and calls out, 
‘Buenas tardes, Senhoritas’—good evening, ladies. The ladies make their 
appearance at the door; one lights him a segar; another mixes him a glass 
of lemonade to refresh him after his ride. He remains in the sad "4 talking, 
while they lean gracefully against the door-posts, smiling with their bewitch- 
ing eyes. He touches his hat and rides off to another Latens After 


spending the afternoon in this way, he rides into his house again. The In 
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dian holds the horse by the bridle while the master dismounts. Taking off 
the saddle, he throws it into one chair, the bridle into another, his spurs on 
a third, and himself into the hamac; the Indian leads out the horse, the 
dogs pull down the riding gear to the floor, and lay themselves on their usual 
bedsteads, 

“Chocolate and segars are repeated ad libitum, and thus passes the time of 
a Bolivian gentleman. It could not but be expected, that men who could be 
content to spend life after such a fashion, would not be capable of much 
exertion, either physical or mental. There must be got among them some 
American ingenuity and enterprise—the beautiful seforitas must populate 
the States, not with the lazy, sleepy, indolent Creole, but with the go-a-head, 
wakeful, enterprising Yankee. Doubtless they, the Seforitas, would gladly 
go into the measure, if the views of a lady in La Paz are any guide to the 
sentiments of the mass. She seemed particularly fond of the United States, 
asking many questions, expressing her admiration of the people, but disap- 
proving of some of their actions. She approved of the enterprise of Lieut. 
Gibbon, and expressed herself friendly to it; but concluded by saying—“ I 
believe the North-Americans will some day govern the whole of South-Am 


,99 


rica. 


We assure her ladyship, that such is not at all our desire, 


but we must add, that the infusion of some of our superabun- 
dant spirit into her countrymen, or a judicious mixture of ow 


opul: ition with the Bolivian, would be to the great advantage 
of nee latter ee Nor was this North-American leaning 
to be found only among the whites. An old Indian Cayuba, 
of the Mojos ae was much surprised at the daguerreotype 
likeness of two ladies, and brought to Lieut. Gibbon : ‘ 
his friends, 1 requesting him to show them the women “ of his 
tribe” —expressing a desire to swap his wife for one of them. 
There seems to be, therefore, from the president to the mule- 
driving Indian, a wish that the trading and mercantile inter- 
ests of the countries traversed by the Amazon and its branches, 
should be opene 1 to our occupancy. sane the mouth of the 
Made ira, a branch of the Amazon, a distance of five hundred 

uiles, vessels drawing six feet water can navigate at any sea- 
son of the year; and Lieut. Gibbon estimates that a cargo of 
soods could arrive at La Paz, the commercial emporium of 
Bolivia, in fifty-nine days from Baltimore, by cad route he 
travelled, which could be made entirely practicable in a little 
time and with but small expense. 

But we have already lingered too long over these, to us, 
fascinating volumes. We must close here, without adding the 
any more paragraphs we had marked for insertion. We are 


yh 


ee 
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conscious that we have not done the reports of the two Li 

tenants full justice, but what we have said, may send many 
who have the chance, to reading the results of their labors. 


When to all this, we add, that extensive and well-executed 


maps accompany the Reports, and that they themselves ar 
beautifully and profusely illustrated, we have enumerated 


many things which ought to induce, not only the reading, but 


the study of them. It is to be hoped that the government will 

a } . } : . 
push forward a work so well begun, and endeavor to open a 
trade, which must, in a short time, be extensive and profitable, 


with the South-American Republics. Bound together as we 
are, both by political and natura! bands, there ought tO @X1st a 
lose and active mercantile relation between the countries 


t i 


¢ 

Lieuts. Herndon and Gibbon have done their parts, and well 

too, to show the great facilities and advantages of such a trade, 
, 7 


others, to carry forward 


and it now remains in the hands of 
into actual operation, what is proved by the expedition to be 
expedient and desirable. 


MARRIAGE is like a flaming candle-licht, 
Placed in the window on a summer-night, 
Inviting all the insects of the air 

To come and singe their pretty winglets ther 


Those that are out, butt heads against the 


fhose that are in, butt to get out again. 








[ Watch Alon [e 


WA TOR ALONG 


[I warcu alone this silent night— 
Alone, and yet 

A thousand shapes are gliding near. 
The dead have met 

The living in the shadowy throng. 
Forgotten years 

Upon my head their ashes 

Forgotten tear 
heir long-di ied channels fil] 


And flow at will. 





feel that I this phantom-host 

I feel that I t { host 
Could drive away, 

And summon to my presen 
The bright array, 

Which Hope can marshal in her train 
But well | know 

That all, around me gathered now, 

I Il, ar 
Wore long ago 

The beauty of the earth. 


1 


Behold its worth ! 


A little while, and I may be 
Mourned with the rest. 

The valley-clods may crumble on 
My pulseless breast. 

A shadow of a bygone time, 
My name may be; 

And thou, perchance, in solitude, 
My image see, 

Recalling then the years, 
I trust with tears. 
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POEMS BY GEORGE P. MORRIS.* 


THREE kinds are there of poets. First of them in rank 
comes the great practical poet —he who dealing with the 


thoughts and aspirations of daily life sublimes them into a 
broader spirit and a grander power. In his hands are placed 
the keys to all the riddles of humanity. He re: t] and 
under his eyes, and on his lip, and in his voice they become 
intelligible and actual. He translates them to | fellows in 
form though not in mind, and becomes by the impulsive act of 
his own necessary volition the teacher of created Such 
were, and are, such men as Shakespeare, Homer, Moliére 


/Eschylus, Byron, 'T'asso, Sophocles, Dante, Mas yer, Kor l, 


Corneille, Milton, Schiller, Voltaire, Racine, Virgil, Spenser, 


ae 
Lessing, Ariosto, Hugo, Bryant, Tennyson, and others of the 
greater names which are handed down to us, or exist a1 est us. 


Next to these men come the more purely metaphysical poets. 
In some respects, their mission to humanity is more elevated 
and loftier, but it is less wide in its applicability and less gen- 


1? 


Pauly < } } reciated by the masses, Ot this cla ; three ames 
more specially enounce themselves in modern poetry, stand- 
ing possil ly at the head of all who claim to r with them. 
fy ese are Shelley, Goethe. and W ordsw« rth. The two firs 
possess many of the elements which characterize t 


class, but, far more addicted to abstruse thought and the use « 


a . ; 
many words, their power be comes somewhat wei ned and 1s 
f ] Sota et, ] oe et le eas ee 
lair ieSS Widely valued, At the same tim« , hone Nave Gisclpies 
more earnest and less inclined to quarrel With them on td 


’ y* > rm ] 7 - 
score of this defect. | nese men adore their very rrors and 
1 


wn oP . wen ell . cr a ‘ Sec rT <s lee. 
prize them as the evidences ol thei orenius, Ch vorshnip 
1 ° 7° *, ° ° . 4 , ._— 
their vague sublimity, as in earlier times men m1 ‘ re th 
° = co ry ‘> 7 , a | 1 . 4 4 4 q 
ystic words Of him who ialid a@ ciaim to Ins it10N. In 
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ey B these poets are holy The V repay them by the | 
of t their individual worship, for that which it may lac! 


ts general soc 
Next we come to th 


» purely lyric poet, with one of whom, wi 
have more specially to deal in this article He gives n 
thoughts but facts. Humbler, yet at the same time in his t 
far more original, he is both lesser and greater than his brethren. 
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Or we feel that we are wrong in the 


use of 


the word origi- 


is less original in fact. 


And yet 


Poetically more so, he 


sa poet through himself alone. He is unable to weld hi im 
upon the thoughts of others. These have studi | 
pl ophy of raried humanity, and drunken deeply of its 
innermost vitality. What it pleases them to take, they s 
upon from whom they choose, with a reckless and daring will. 


elded into their own trains of thought, it is elaborated 


Tt T 
‘) 


7 


iuil 


new and surpassing brilliancy. Upon the stolen text, they 

rejoice in rearing a more beautiful and less constrained chain 
The lyric poet, on the contrary, de ‘per nds more upon the lov 
d fancies of daily life. He deals almost exclusively with t! 
tual as it comes everywhere before us 


its which ar 


- grand ideas and lofty thougl 


, ai a . 
>everywuere 
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‘attered through the writings of these men, are not appropri 
ated by him to form the body of his sensuous poetry. He 


does not form from them the 


body of the web into which hi 


“ll, 


r¢ 


Ro a ee ] 
own lovel; y and loving — are woven. Regard them 
from Sappho and Anacre: 1 downwards through W all 
his hae to the men of our own time, Moore and te 

— 
and you will find them all, more or less distinctly mark 
the one great attribute of ae and s implicity Tal 

‘ 1 ,. . a - 
iracment oO Nay pho’s ode commencing with, 
“ AVavartotic’ AooooitTy— 
or the gentle, swimming, and euphonious melody of An 
reon’s tender songs, such, for example, as the one « 
Encl 
* Oe, 7 ) Vv Ar( oar 
Oe2w de Kaduov aderry,” etc., ete 
. 1 bow , Fait . 
it > simpler beauty of Walle: 
{ 10, love ly rose,.— 
Tell her that wastes her time and 1 
How passing fair and sweet the} 
That in their love, resemble the« 
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and you will find in all of them, the same « — 
extreme simplicity preserved in their diction; and acorrespond 
ing unity in their BE 

The primary requisite in a great lyrica | poet is his capacity 
of being set to me Joly . Det ‘oth 1er writers fret as they may 
‘hoose at the comparative ease with which a writer of 
may build up and acquire a reputation, it is certain that th 
ease belongs to but few poets. ice ae Burns, and Moore 
can all a set to music. Nay, the music to which tl 
breathes itself almost involuntarily aaa the lips of one who 
is wore: ‘iat aloud. ihr er is a poet whose very word 
are a dulcet melod; y. It breathes through every accent whicl 

is pen has woven into verse. Not one great poet is there, 
possibly, who has not written some few lines instinct with this 
most delicate of all graces. But for these few lines, what se 

there whose symmetrical euphony is abso 
de application. 

There is, and can be but one simpl element in song-writ 
and thisis simplicity. Nor in stating this, must it be 11 
that we mean alone the simplicity demanded under the form 
of a brief and connected subject, although this is in itself 
primary demand from the lyrical poet. Simplicity is equal} 
required in the phrase and formation of a song. Give you 
lyrical effusion the slightest touch of — ruity and its textur 
is absolutely destroyed. Neither will it be more improved by 
too sreat a profusion of ornament and d 2 Semele Even 1 


its very length the poet is dictated to, for this is prescribed as 


well by the necessities of the musician, as by the pati 
those who have to listen to it. 

When, indeed, you consider that even to the writer of m 
> there is no quality of more difficult attainment than sim 
plicity, you will at once understand wherefore we lay so mu 
stress upon its necessity in the lyric poet. 

The fatal facility of verse and the demands of rhyme un 
doubtedly tempt the poetical writer to the use of an unc 
amount of embroidery. ‘This he can not employ without lav 
ishing upon it that care which should be confit 1ed to the subject, 
all but exe lusively. Study the first verse of Burns’ grandest 
ind most patriotic song— 


] 
i 


‘Scots! wha hae wi’ Wallace bled— 
P Scots! wham Bruce has aften led— 
Welcome to your gory bed, 


Or to victory.” 
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Is there in this stanza a single word which could be omitted 
without weakening it? Is there one single thought which 
might strike us as being superfluous? Very certainly, 
one. And when we count over the songs which have made 
their way in the world, and stamped the names of their writers 
with immortality, we humbly conceive that not one may 
found which does not possess this most necessary and primary 
equisite. Moore, perhaps, possesses it less than any m¢ de mn 
lyrical writer, but ‘how infinite ly superior is a in it to many 
his greater contemporaries. “The harp that rung thr 
Tara’s halls,” has already taixen its place as a gem of comp: 
tion, and will in all probability carry its sealant name farthe 


down the stream of time, than any of the redundant and ori- 


ental imagery w wi ch he has wedde l with the skillful collection 
f poetical novelettes that he has imbedded in the graceful and 


” 


singularly 9 poem of “ Lalla Rookh.” 
One only lyrical poet have we as yet prod iced in this com 
try who is positively entitled to any eminence It is to a 
onsideration of his poetical powers that we purpose devoti 
1e present article. This poet is George P. Morris 
His songs are known and sung in every ingle-nook and fir 


e 


side corner of America. Most undoubtedly does he possess 
the widest and most thorough popularity of any writer fon 


> 


ly, at present living, if we possibly save and except Bi 
ranger, the political value of whose songs, in addition to their 
rare merit, have procured him a partial recognition as the 

eatest poet of modern France. Nor, as the writer for melo ly 
e ever in his own time more populee than any other class of 
poets, will it perhaps be wrong in us to assert that eile 
more widely known than any writer of poetry at present living 
except Beranger. 

“ Well, suppose we grant that this is so,” say our America 
eaders, (for singular to say, Morris, although better known 
upon this side of the Atlantic, is far less valued than he is 

it 


I . 
re spect li 


” 


upon the other,) “let us ask you to inform us, in whi 
really is that | he deserves the singular success which has gene 
rally attended him 
We will en leavor to tell you. There are in the world tw 
distinct classes of judgment which ordinarily determine th: 
value of all poetry, whether it be simply lyrical or of the meta 
physical and pr hey These are the judgment of the con- 
noisseur and that which actuates the vox communis. 
You will perhaps inquire of us what we specifically call th 


opal 
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+ *. 7 ‘ 7 ‘ ° a: 5 "4 
alue or is re both of the other deser ption of writers, Wi 


more purely metaphysical poetry will be disposed to under 


+} nat . , | ) t 
( l ( He can not dare to dk Y Onake re LD) , 
e consistently undervalue Byron in } 


all else, and values only the crac l V 

ther, which he has picked up in the course « andel 
A L 

s. So does the connoisseur in practical poet both 

> Weaver Ol lyrical and meta} hvsical verse Ve ry pe | ly 

GOeSs ) with a far greater semblance of rea 1 D 





| 
ew jewelry in his hand with an unblushing cont or its 
ot we ht ‘| nese, i \ er, are merely Ss TT Vy 
ply have formed their judgment upon pr tion. For 
ly rical writ i there is, however, another and ‘ I recon 
ir—one who weighs his words by their capacity for hi 
wn use. Thisis the musician. As all connoisseurs, h 
us lly be deceived. He may even at ti be « 
’ deal with words which he does not relish. ‘W] Alfred 
Bi the manager of Drury Lane Theatre, his awful twad 
lle was wedded to the music both of Balfe a Wallace. This 
rs only said en passant, Generally ias will | 
essentially correct if he be a talented musician. 
Next to the connoisseur comes the public. What the con- 
isseur has decided to be good, they will generally, Out not 
ulways, aflix their wnprimatur to. To their decision all authors 
bo Krom it there is no appeal. 
W hat the masses at once relish or can learn to value, is inva- 
rial ly or cd 


+ 


Let us see first upon what ground it is that the compose: 
1 


has accepted Morris. This will enable us to decide upon his 


! 
quisite. The idea must neither be cloudily expressed nor 


rits, in conjunction with the general estimation which has 
en allotted him by the public. You will perhaps recall what 

have previously stated, that simplicity 1s equally requisite 
the phrase and formation of ! 


asong. It is in fact its pri 


ly inferred. Otherwise, it will fail in a positive necessity 


rl 


ake any song from any portion of Morris’s volume, and read 


over. This one will do as well as any other which we might 





} 
i 
. 
‘ 
} 
4 
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i. 


1 


“T never have been false to thee 
The heart I gave thee, still is thine, 
Though thou hast been untrue to me, 
And I no more may call thee mine. 
I’ye loved, as woman ever loves, 
With constant soul in good or ill; 
Thou ‘st proved, as man too often proves 
A rover—yet I love thee still. 


Il, 


“Yet, think not that my spirit st 


To bind thee captive in its train— 
Lo eas fl wer at set d } 
"et & rIles 4 hen cc mes ier Tod agai 
j mil ven ue ? ( 
Thy words which fall unheeded nov 
Would once my heart-strings madly thrill— 
Love’s golden chain and burning vi 


Are broken—but I love thee stil 


Il, 


“Once, what a heaven of bliss was ours 


When love gilt all the clouds of care, 





And time fled by with birds and flowers 
Whose song and incense filled the air. 
The past 98 mine—the present thi a 
Should thoughts of one th y Jurure fill 
© Think what a destiny is mine, 


} 


To lose—but love thee, false one, still.” 
Such words as these are literally stamped out for music. So 
w defects eee be apparent to the musician in the merely 
verbal character of this poem, that we will not allude to them. 
In the construe i of its thought it is also singularly adapted 
for melody. ach verse is complete in itself, yet follows natu- 

ly upon the other, and each touch of the word- -painter is, as 
it were, instinct witha clear and active vitality. It is pro bable 
that you may tell us—regarding only the appearance of happy 
ease with which the result has been accomplis shed, as well as 
the sweet and transparent simplicity which is visibly to be 
traced throughout—any writer might pen such a payee. Bi 
lieve us, that unfortunate ly this is far from being th ec 

There are in the world m: ny poets to be met with, in almost 
every age. Yet, run over the names of all who are livi 
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now, or all who have flourished at any one period, and how 
few lyrical poets will you discover amongst them. At the 
resent moment America does not possess any genuine writer 
if lyric verse save Morris. We recognize the profound and 
holy gel ius of the Father of American poetry—Bry: t, as we 


} 
I 
( 


value the less discursive and quaint subtlety of Poe: but 

neither « these men, great poets thoug] n they wel 1 are 

1 ; . a . . ; 

could have produced a lyric poem which should suggest 

music to the ear of the composer, as readily as an opening rose 
4 i 


breathes tne perfume of its honey to the scent of the wan ler- 

bee which issues from its hive in q Lest of 

ius which has been given them, lacks the sponta 

neous facility which is most pane one one of the great 
atures in the absolutely lyrics ul wi . Thought works in 


them, ere it develops itself in their inspirations. In the song 
bre athner, thought 18 almost sponta 1ecoOus. Che se may a ure 
, . . 1° ¥ 1 , . ,* 
a profounder and broader originality. He develops a 
“5 7 rr _7 a ; 1 . : 
and prompter beauty. Take as an example of our m 
the following verse from a song of Morris’s 
“Near the lake, where drooped the willov 





Where the rock threw 





V} s the snow, 

Dwelt a mai l, | ved i ris 
By hi L] 

But with autumn’s leaf she perished 


Long time ago,” 
As an admirable specimen of lyrical concision, this verse is 


deserving of special admiration. We 


fa hte ne oe 
hould well be puzzled 


é a ae ie oie : Sige sep ; 
to cite another which might rival it in this. Nothing eould b 
° } ee ae 1 l 1 ] : . 
more exquisitely brief than the whole character of its « escrip 
LLV ¢ } ey] 
In ieeda, this 18 So ntelli; or] iv marked as to render it scarce 
7 7 


necessary for us to dwe I: length upon it. ach line, or as 
we should be ee say, each leading line, contains a 
promin ht portion of the pictu re which our poet wouldconvey, 
and may « challenge e mparison on the score of its conceptior 
and execution, with almost any lyrical poem to which our 
recolle ‘t10nNS may be calle l. All 0 yf t] 1e thor ieht shown in this 
verse is very evidently spontaneous. No labor has been dis 
played, except perchance in the form of its development, 4 
though the conciseness of the thought may be natural, 








) ) y ] e «4 
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econcision of its shape demands lal DOr, Its very apparent east 


would be, in nine cases out of ten, caused by thi ] ersevering us 
of the file. The poet may or may not own this, but too many 
evidences have been afforded us that it is so, Moor polis ed 
and polished, until that marvellous ease which he seemed 
almost to breathe, was at length perfected. We have seen 

old MS. by Waller of the very song from which \ lave 
quoted a portion of a stanza, as different from the completed 


form which has been handed down to us, as it could possibly 
have been. Yet even this was interlined and corrected. Th 


“Go, lovely rose,’ 


was cast in three different ene and stood at last in it, in an 
other shape than that which it now bears 

But it is not in one of Morris’s poems alone, that we may find 
this purely lyrical excellence. It may be in a greater or | 
degree traced in all of them. We nowcome to a feature which 
is more distinctively his own than any other. This is the ab 
sence of any touch of impurity in any thing which he hi: 
written. Allow us to say, that ‘this is a feature in th 
number of our best poets, of which America h: as ample 


to be proud. Scarcel ly one of them is there, whose name we 
an now recall, that has prostituted his pen in an unseemly and 
Hiss ventlous manner. 

When we siccanaliae the numerous examples in English poe- 
try—when we cast our eyes back upon the “Don Juan” of 


Byron, and the earlier songs of Moore, published under th 
udonym of “ Little,” we feel ourselves at a loss to account 
for this fact in the, at present, somewhat confined history of 
poetry in the New World. Yet, so it certainly is, | 
In Morris this is more marked, because the temptation to it, 
for the writer of the song, is more potent. Wine and love are 
two of the main elements with which he has to deal. How 
easy is the step, in treating of either of these, into the fatal 
slough of licentiousness, Of this, he has, with a wondrous 
tact, entirely et clear. No line is to be found in his poems 
which we should be tempted to wish erased, on the score of its 
pandering either to the drunkenness of the | ody or the prosti- 
tution of the heart. Like many writers of the song, he is 
somewhat deficient, perhaps, in the strength of passion. If so, 
it is to this that he possib ly owes that purity of taste which we 
are at present commenting upon. But with what an amount 
e enagreenc of soul he makes amends nee the deficiency we 
e just noticed. No poet, or rather, no lyrical poet, whom 
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we know, has written with such a wealthy amount of honest 
and upright feeling. We are tempted to quote the following 
poem, and we will do so, although it is far from being one of 
the best in the volume, as an instance of this. 


I. 
“T clasp your hand in mine, Willie 

And fancy I’ve the art, 

To see, while gazing in your face 
Vhat’s passing in your heart 

Tis qe y an honest hand to hold— 
That gem of modest worth, 

More prized than all the sordid gold 
OF all the mines of earth, Willie, 


Of all the mines of earth. 


IT. 


“T’ve marked your love of right, Willic 


Your proud disdain of wrong; 


I know you'd rather aid the weak, 
Than battle for the strong 

The golden rule—religion’s stay— 
Vith constancy pursue, 


Which renders others all that they 


On earth can render you, Willie 


On earth can render you. 


ITI, 
* A conscience void of guile, Willi 
A disposition kind— 
A nature gentle and sincere 
Accomplished and refined— 
A mind thai was not fo med to bow— 
Ana piration h gh, 
Are written on your calm, clear bri 
And in your cheerful eye, Willi 
And in your cheerful eye. 
v. 
“You're all that I could hope, Willie 
And more than I deserve: 
Your pressure of affection, now, 
I feel in every nerve. 
I love you not for station—land— 
But for yourself alone, 
And this is why I clasp your hand 
So fondly in mine own, Willie 


So fondly in mine ow1 
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We know not how our readers will relish these lines, 
should they not do sO, WE candidly Say that we are Sorry 
their sake rather than for our own. They are addressed by a 
parent to his only son, and to us are, at least, more full of ti 


Waid y? ‘ . ys e 4.3 7 . . ’ : 
ler and manly affection than any which we have elsewher 
47 ‘7 1 . , ats ] . . . 
t W1t0. Seldom are there verses of LOIS Gdescripti ‘ vil l 
= = on — ey 9 wie a aa dh es M 
so amply by their own merit justify their author in a 
ga ar Re Be on , 1} cs i id 
nem to Nis printed WOrkKSs, All poets can, in a Detter or 
legree, write of love. The passion kindles their h 


es them to discourse of it. All men who write « 
of what they feel, when even that feeling isa 

Few unless they feel, and feel deeply f 
» as this man—George P. Morris has here do1 


l'o us it is, we confess, a revelation. Previous to r . 
re valued Morris as a poet. He was a man of decided, a 


} 
ugn aS ali lyrical writers are, of somewhat Cc 


But on read this poem, and re-read it, we « 
h ) 1 him into our heart I 
y claim upon our love. They speak to us in ow 
fi rs, and touch them strongly and decidedly. M 
character is revealed in them than in any poem o 
th which we have ever read. Not a feeling is exp 


em which any father might not pronounce his own, 
i sine rely actuated by paternal love, and was an 






Such lines his son may well be proud of 
4] fl a Rae Ce ce ie ] 
LUCiIIl ads a VLILILLC, ICVUACY——11 cl i ( 
ny amount oF tne coods ot 1 re l 
a ¥ 2. a8 : sc. 2 ‘ . 
to cherish them 1n Is heart a (i wealth 
ssion. 
[tj ps in his intense a he purer l 
} 





ter Cc ass ( f emotions, that Morri: IT ‘specially } 

as a lyrie writer. He deals with nothing that can lower 
yn self-respect, for the simple reason that it may 

ord him the means to display his poetic power. And tl 

, for reasons which we have earlier stated, a rare merit in any 

t, and one perhaps still rarer in any lyric writer. Indeed, 

sarcely one is there to be named, who has not, in some degree, 
‘ished the verse which he has woven, by this weakness. 

In common with the greater portion of the writers of the lyric, 

Morris can by no means be considered as in any way approach- 

ng the reputation of a voluminous poet. This is possibly tl 

nore wonderful, when you take upon yourself the task of re 


1e 
A 
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calling amongst what influences and in how strange a sphere 
of life for the poet, his lot has been cast. 

Examine for a moment the impulses and character of the 
age in which he is now living. Consider him in his actual 
calling—that of the newspaper-editor and journalist—then tell 
us whether you consider that this of necessity conduces to.the 
development of the poetic faculty. It may, perchance, further 
the faculty of verse-making, but it ve ry certainly does not 

nerease the capacity for dealing with the ideal. That which 
eaia’y 10st surely not have arrested our attention some half 
of a sentry since, now demands it. The thinking and medi- 
tative man is almost irresistibly foreed upon its consideration. 
What would not possibly have induced our notice in the merely 
country gentleman, or him who is placed in a situation re »moved 
from the bustle of public life, becomes more than remarkable 
when it attracts our attention in one whose necessities origin- 
ally forced him upon the use of that editorial pen, the employ- 
ment of which has at length grown into a confirmed habit. 

In addition to this, not a doubt can now rationally exist but 
that the present age is emphatically the age of literary celebrity 
rather than of fame. Or rather is it, what we m: ly call the age 
of celebrities 

Those who possess what the world calls genius—and perhaps 
with some reason—are now induced to use the pen not so much 
from their own impulses as from the desire of making money. 
Books are woven in every shape and fashion, not from the 
inspiration which was wont to frame them, so much as to ex- 
tract from the publisher a handsome share of his rec ipts from 
the public. The penman seni s for the name of his work in 
the same manner as the barber and the dentist have been wont 
to invent the’ names of their hair-oil, their perfume, or their 
tooth-powder. Different perhaps in style and conception, they 

e equally well adap ted to fulfill the « ybjects of their primary 

ity and attract the attention of him who by chance 
peruses their announcement. “Fashion and Famine” is an 
literative name which stays him whose eye rests upon it, when 

; it on an advertising bill in the windows of a bo kse ller. 
‘You Have Heard of Them” - — title which demands 
the elance of him who catches it, while ‘ ‘My Cr urt ship and 
Its Consequences” promises a pi means volume, which pledge is 
no means contradicted by its contents. 

indeed, you can appear in no fashionable saloon in Upper 
T'endom where some of these talents may not be met with. In 
lie commonest bar-room in New-York you may meet with 

31 
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some one or other of them. ‘I'he nonentity of to-day may 
blossom under the morning sun of to-morrow into a perfectly 
appalling n I .otoriety. If he does not write something w host 
oddity, impudence, or Bens commands attention, he may com- 
mit suicide or swindle a bank, (few literary men , be it ob- 


served, have a chai e accorded them of indulging in the last 
amusement,) and he immediately rises into ce ante, The 
Chevalier Wikoff, North, and Fanny Fern were the reputa- 
tions of the end of last year and the commencement of this. 


The nog ap her of James Gordon Bennett, whoever he may 


} : } 11f t wyTY? ; > ala) rift vy + ’ t } | ix 
de, is about to vecome the Celevrily OL nexi POUL. i Ss 
7 y v7 ? 7 - } 7 
more ne WsO Wl1li Have pass ad Ou Ui Le, And vy ‘ Ail b 
invited to gaze upon anew one. It is out of the question to 
+] ‘ oe "> ONT ] . . : } . ] ‘} { _ 1 
imagine that we are any longer trotting through life by the 
easy stages in which our ancestors were accustomed to travel. 


LV +} y 1 ; ++ 9 4 re ] 
We now consume the road on fast trotters, at the rate of a mile 


in 2.20), or are wheeled through it at aneven liaster rate of pro- 
; . . ‘ ; ‘ : | 
gression upon the rau. VW hat, reputations in former days were 
} rm . » av 7 | 
wont to be, they are no ionger. ‘he formation of them has 
: eee +} | is als a Aaa? ed nine Son mi r 
passed into the hands oi the Sspanis OL Mo ierh ilterature, l'h 
eollisionists and catastrophe-inventors of the newspapers have 
7 . = . . . . : 7 . . 
eoolly and impudent y appropriat d their organization into 
, “Te ee . } } ’ . 
their own hands. No longer are they shapen by the ancient 
‘ es 9 rN ’ o 1 ee Fecal re tt } 
unit which was once their mode ot reckoning, but are utte! 
ae fawn: hn Soke lcton, dee al : er. pat 
D¥Y the moagern hunt lre i, tor thi Is the present ratlo ol thev 


production. 
How is the modest voice of the true poct to gain a] il 


when 1t arises amongst the din and roar oO[ the thousand cele 


y . ’ 
t those utili ans — the n¢ a reams 
ot steam-wihilsties, tl Stal ‘ hnouncel rol AULLIO!T 
] | } 1 , ? 
serenadcers, 1 31C and ] ] ] oy ana iway-tral 
ice dull ink austin core, oO +] Sn : iii eee ORME ao 
quarter of a mule in length, mighty Posters and dollar novels, 
actors and Up ra, Vermiln-Silaug iii i i and Di LCTS, SLEATN DI “= 
) - fs , rs oo se } 
and Ba 1}08, his delicate not Wlil Clearly run the chal ( 
noi be ne i ard, OFT lil heard. ol it belng ¢ ended LO. 
r : . eT Le eam sagion as Te ” If 
You may gaze back upon the times which have slipped { 
} cane m4 , . a 4 . : , , , , 7 7 - 7 
the word otf to-day, with a deep and melancholy fin al er th 
stray flowers which you once might find by the road-side. 


You may dream O© the days ol your sires, 1n which the bie 


oe and vellow pri itis iti. oko Bre, blu 
Violet ane veliow primrose Carpetet and ie AUSHES 


wild rose hung their festoons alone the sides of the lanes. you 
’ 2 14 "9 . s ’ : 
may tancy that you too would retish to | ( aiong sucl atns, 


and welcome thelr delicate periume mingied with the scents Oo 
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the green grass, into your worn-out and wearied soul. But 
where, alas! are they now to be found? Nota single blossom 
may you trace along the hi dge-rows. In this exc ingly Clv- 
ilized community, not such a thing as an antique hedge-row is 
perchance to be found. If you demand flowers, you must pur- 


. . y ] T 
chase them from a bouguet-vende: or, we beg his pardon, 
: ea — ord od 
a bougquet-merchant. They will be deftly arranged in clean 
weil 1] . { ] : { 1; 4 ate | . a 
shirt-coll: -we mean frills of delicately pierced w1 paper— 
] 47 ] , 1 7 y , + = 
engthen d bound tog r with wire—v lupin a 
é i i 
' 5 
She GL OL ft L( DCT. YO ma ! l i without 
7 1 a ee i 
SOLINY OUr WHILC kKIGSs, and ce thal e@ SsIcKeNDID i] ance 
’ oo ] ‘ ] 
of the hot-] utes n rom the musked ereen leaf 


‘ 
“7 , 1 4 + 
, . 
wild and natural beauty, vill | imed to its 
‘ | ] ] 
ide and pel i Ovi ] n uy ‘ \ 
refus ) 
Wi e 4s 
7 ? ] - 
Lilt pI l ‘ u s LC] , i \ ho 
’ ’ ? 
VIV Cl ‘ ! rings l or ap ‘ tO » Tne 
many ol Ww tor Vn ] In { col 
J. 
SCIOUSLY | V¢ 
ail . ‘ . 
he il? it ( author’s min m 
iwon 117 oct +4 he 1 : 
UpPYU L 4 ‘ ) 
: 7 E , } 
é a ly the ws the many i and at 
i Sal ( l | ( I l ry a 
] “e 
1 ¢ ? Y) | | t . Ciear 
y ae | ; — 1 the | | ] | 4 
oO Dn a ion, Wel the) eives al al ( LO 
’ c a ) 
tn ( OT that < Ck in ( ( 
; . ; : . 7 
are all OF 1 » qualities a ped in Morris more 
A 
1 ™ 
LOTC] than in any oth et now V1 b In % 11L10N to 
e ? 
them, he poss an : st Unit wa 
7 
ji I ‘ Ll | ; ()) ai a li A } » Hay 
’ \, 1 1} 
id wed to ilil. NOTHIN LO ! I c Ou! - 
] 1] eke . vid | > 
All around him would seem to be mirth or } try 
| ark ] TT ° 
to, ¢ nd In Him, 1S NO Gark and morbid power. Li lm dls- 


“To me, is earth an open book, 


Of sweet and pleasant poesy, 
TI read it in the ru ning brook, 
That SINGS ats way towards the sea ; 


It whispers in the leaves of trees 





The swelling grain—the waving grass, 


A d in the cool fr: h eve ving b CORE 


That crisps the wavelets as they pass. 


4 
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II. ' 


“The flowers below—the stars above, 

In all their bloom and brightness given, 
Are like the attributes of love, 

The poetry of earth and heaven. 
Thus, nature’s volume, read aright, 

Tunes heart and soul to minstrelsy— 
Tinting life’s clouds with rosy light, 
And all the earth wich poetry.” 


Is not the man who thus feels and writes of poetry, a poet 
in his heart? We feel that he is, and have little hesitation in 
ranking him as the first and only true lyric poet that America 
has yet produced. How | eautiful to ), are the lines of the fol- 
lowing poem from which we will but cull a few stray stanzas: 


Il. 


‘Love bathes him in the morning-dews, 
Or hides him in the lily-bells— 
Reposes in the rainbow-hues, 
And sparkles in the crystal wells 
Or hies him to the coral-caves, 


Where sea-nymphs sport beneath the waves. 


Ill. 


‘He vibrates in the wind-harp’s tune— 
With Fays and Oreads lingers he— 
Gleams in the ring of the watery moon 
Or treads the pebbles of the sea. 
* ok * * * 


IV. 
“ And everywhere he welcome finds— 
From cottage-door, to palace porch, 
Love enters Sree as spicy winds, 


With purple wings, and lighted torch.’ 
* * & * * 


Are not these fravments worthy of Waller, and is not the 
one which here follows, so singularly like him, that but for its 


modern construction we might almost believe it to have heer 
written by that poet? 
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VII. 
“Oh! Boy-God, Love!—an archer, thou! 
Thine utmost skill I fain would test; 
One arrow aim at Lelia, now— 
Thy target be her heaving breast; 
Her heart bind in thy captive train, 
Or give me back mine own again.” 


We feel that we must have already quoted fi : ‘e than suffi- 
cient to justify all which we have said, or we § hould | e tempted 
to extract “ Lisette,” for its exceeding and playful 1 peauty. 
Here, however, are four lines, which we can not avoid culling 
from the ch larming poem ci led ‘‘ Rosabel”: 


“The wild-wood and the forest-path 
We used to thread of yore, 
Whence bird and bee have flown with thee. 


; -p? 
And gone for evermore. 


Some lovers of poe try perchance there may b e; who are unable 
to appreciate the simple but excessive natural oats r of these 
ines. If so, we confess that we pity them. Poe try demands 
from all a willing recipiency of its te mder loveliness. Its more 
elevated and forcible characteristics any can comprehend. 
But the line is so faintly drawn between the grace of delicacy 
and the feebleness into which in many cases it passes, that 
there are few who can readily appreciate the tendernesses 
of faney and expression which constitute the chief beauty of 
the lyrical fancy. pes — are somany and such various 


charms in this volume whi > feel inclined to gather from it, 
that we feel cor | led 1g a a ect for the wants of this Re- 
view, on the score of { space, to register our determination to 
quote no more. But for this, we should most certainly have 


been — ed to f ransfer to these pages the sparkling dozen 
lines, which are called from the refrain of each verse, ‘‘ Well- 


a-day.” ‘The sec a stanza of “ Walter Gay” is an absolute 


gem, in its peculiar class of song; and, as we con it over, we 
feel desperately tempted to forget our pices re. ‘T'o the lovers 
of patriotic poetry, we would cite “Ter ’s Lecaev” as a 
i] wing bit of genuine feeling, which is worthy of anv pen ; 
and also the fourth and fifth stanzas of the “Champions of 
Ll ty.” In neither of thes has the shehtest alter] been 


made to inerease the natural See of the sentiment by its 
verbal treatment: and, f r this very eason it strikes us the more 
i 


reibly in the present time of carefully dressed 
} a 2.2 oe ae ¥ c ’ 
ClLADOT% verbiage, D\ wh ch LOO many ot our modern poets at 
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tempt in vain to veil the mawkish inefficiency and inanity of 
their original and primary idea. 


, nds ee ms Gs ws =e a 
But in a more special degree, perhaps, and one which has 
been rarely commented upon, is Morris a purely Anglo-Saxon 


is ess antially Lue poet ol he me, Home-feelings and 
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\ h may be accord- 
. 4 . 
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dwellir 1 the sec OL a ii ) ) 
for the sake of giving his wife society i parlor, while hei 
spending his evenings in the drinking-saloon or the gambli 
house. It is by such hearths as this that Morris v d 
ind h ords be s the com! Here, | 


; , 
Imp! t! A bs Vy < rO1l i 
4 Vy ~ +4 
I iy tor? ! 
B Lao nou talk fron i Wing i i L Wwe I i ind LO 
] 1 
his more pt ic eEXct ne ‘ re] { \ 1 might call 
' ‘ 1 1 } 7 3 
them muca is this vel Which W Laixt chance irom 
unerous others: 
Wit ve | bosom swells 
W hich she would fain con 1]— 


Her eyes like crystal wells 
lts hidden dé pths r veal. 

While liquid diamonds drip 

From feeling’s fountain war 


] lutte her scar] l p— 


A rose-leaf ina sto 
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Already has our resolution slipped from our memory, and we 
have once more quoted from him. Having done so, we confess 
iake up our mind to resist the temptation to 
take another poem bodily from the volume. We do so, be- 
It feren ' h we have 
previously appropriated. He calls it an Apologue, why we d 
not know, nor do we greatly care. A poet has the right t 


cause it is entirely in a different style from any whic 


Ruy i 


ye o rio O 

oe es aa ¢ Beye 
baptize his own children as he w 3. If a man named Smith 
1 1 . Br oN r } } cL. 1: 
chooses to have his son christened Zerubbabel Zephaniah, or his 


7 7 ’ 4 . 1 $ ° ae : 
thter Jezebel Sesostris, has not a lyrical writer the option 


dai 


1g 
of bestowing any name he relishes upon his writings ? 


“Two children of the olden time, 
In Flora’s primrose season, 

Were born. The name of one was Rhyme— 
That of the other R son, 

And both were beautiful and fair. 


And pure : yuntain-stream and air. 


Grief or « t evel Y; 
In the P bow 

See them roa l in nd, 

The p! de of allt horal band. 


‘““Musie with harn of colden strings— 


Love with bow and quiver— 





Airy sprites on radiant wings— 
Nymphs of glade and rive 


T +? ; 
wOIned Lue MUSeS CONUS! 


As Rhyme and R pass yng 

But t eene was nged—the boys 
Forsook th ! ve soil 

Rl pul was idle joys, 
reason s, n toil 

Soon Rhy was st ! n a dit 
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v. 


“Since that dark and fatal hour 
When Rhyme and Reason parted, 
Reason has had wealth and power— 
Rhyme’s poor and broken-hearted. 
And now, or bright or stormy weather, 
The twain are never seen together.” 





We crave the pardon of the poet for the slight alteration we 
have thought fit to make in the last line. It has been but iM 
changing a single word. We own to having erased “ seldom” 
and substituted “never.” Has not Reason rubbed out t Rhy me 
from its association with Bryant, in order to monopolize him 
as a journalist? Was not Morris essenti: uly a poet t, and is le 


1 


not, at the present, ne ither more nor less ‘than the editor o 
literary and weekly 7“ paper? Did not Eongt llow 1 
der his muse comfortable by the rationale of a professorship 
and marriage? Would not either of the three with Rhyme 

have been 
+ —————= starving in a ditch,” 


if they had not turned to work with Reason, and therefore 
managed, by hook and crook, to grow 


a xceeding rich: 
—— exceeding rich; 


or, for we wish to be faithful to facts, (what is critical disquisi 
tion unless it be so faithful?) managed to find themselves toler 
ably comfortable for life ? 

Indeed, it was in the olden time a sad fact, that Rhyn 
generally starved unless it was contented to swell the trai: 
of some great lord, and become one of his upper menial 
Dante was exiled. 'T'asso rotted for years in a prise 
Shakespeare flattered Elizab ‘th, and was the retainer of 
play-house. Milton sold ‘Paradise Lost” for nine or te1 
pounds sterling. Moliére hung about the court of Louis 
(Juatorze. Dryden lived by selling his dedications, and Wy 
cherly died a beggar. 

At present, it is as certain that no poet can live by | 
poetry. He is obliged to pander to the tastes of the publi 
and to live by flatte ring their popular idiosyncrasies—a poor 
life at the best—or to labor in the mill of mental di udgery, and 
make himself the pack-horse of its daily needs, as , may suit 


him. What has Halleck made his age comfortable by dou 








Ee 
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Very certainly not by the exertion of his poetic powers. Did 
Shelle y doso? Is Beranger a wealthy man? We groan and 
shrug our shoulders as we acknowledge the negative in every 
case. 

Yet at the same time we are proud of these men, because 
they oh not misused their powers. More glad should we 
possibly be, to see their country remove from the poets of the 
day that necessity which thrusts them helplessly into the hard 
necessities of daily labor. More pleased might we be to recog- 
nize a country paying her large debt to those men through 
whose intellects, In such various ways, the Almighty evolves 
the sense of the true, the grand, and th 1e lovely. But as this 
is, and we fear neve r will be the case, we own that we do reve- 
rence to that patient and earnest labor which enables them to 
— themselves oe the debasement of their pt etic genius, 

| the crushing round of a polluting toil. In that capacity of 
is ing which is at present afforded indifferently to the children 
of the pen, as to others, we recognize a striking and tangible 
advance in the present age upon that which he : preceded it. 
Money-grubbing, in one sense, it may perchance be; but that 
money-grubbing spirit, which we all more or less share, has at 
least the choice lett it of kee ping its penn unbent. Time has 
done something for man. It has enabled him to erect his head 
more freely and fearlessly, and to work at what he wills, with- 
out toadying wealth or rank. In this, the land we live in is at 
present in advance of the world. Much, however, even in 
America, has yet to be done. We may, and in all probability 
never shall see it, but the day approaches in which national 
pride will unchain the poet from the oar, and acknowle ge him 
as something which ought to stand apart from the trick and 
turmoil of daily existence, as the mouthpiece and at the same 
time the teacher of his age. 

But we have been wandering, and feel that we are outstep- 
ping the limits that we had propose .d ourselves in the consider- 
ation of the subj ‘ct of our review. We will accordingly con- 
clude this article by taking his own description of the poet as 
he regards him: 

I, 
“Tlow sweet the cadence of his lyre— 
What melody of words— 
It strikes a pulse within the heart, 
Like songs of forest-birds, 
Or tinkling of the shepherd's bell 
Among the mountain-herds. 
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Il. 


* His mind’s a cultured garden 
Where Nature’s hand hath sown 
The flower-sceds of poesy— 
And they have fieshly grown, 
And bloomed with beauty and perfume 
To other plants unknown. 


III. 


“ A fair career before him— 
All tongues pronounce his praise, 
All hearts his insp‘ration feel, 
And will in after-days, 
For genius breathes in every line 
Of his soul-thriJling lays. 


EVs 
“A nameless grace is round him— 
A something too refined 
To be described, yet must be felt 
By all of human kind— 
An emanation from the soul 
Which may not be defined. 


v. 
“Then blessings on the minstrel, 
His faults let others scan— 
There may be spots upon the sun 
Which those may view that can; 
T see them not—yet know him well— 


A poet and a man.” 
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If we have quoted these lines, it is simply because we feel 
that Morris, in drawing this sketch, has limned, while unaware 


that he was doing so, a portrait of himself as he must 
been, ere time had made him that which he now is 


have 


nd begun 


the volume of 


, : ate 
to sow his hair with those gray lines which speak of age. Com- 
mending it to the study of our readers, we cl: 

the only really lyrical writer which the United S 


duced up to the pre: nt period, 
s 


ates have pro- 
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WHAT NEXT? 
“Tr the Americans c: how us tl vy to take Sebastopol, we should be quite 
ready to learn, and t ve them ever} dit for the lesson.’’-—London Times. 





Tne comments of the ish press on the scheme for raising recruits in 


this country to assist the Allies in their operations against Russia; or, to 
speak more plainly, to enable them to escape from the Crimea, furnish some 
interesting illustrations of character and give a considerable insight into the 


views of the English people, as well as into the opinions and fears of their 


rulers with respect to the war, into which they rushed with such a flourish 


of trumpets, and from t 


sO many ingenious means of escape. 


responsibilities of which they are now essaying 


It had become the essence of British policy to assume a tone of the haughti- 
est defiance and supreme confidence, The world had been taught, in song and 
story, to accept Britain’s invincibility as a great fact. The American Revolu- 
cen placed to the credit of Britain’s 


1 


tion and its consequences have long since 


magnanimous forbearance. A persistent and systematic practice of ridi- 





culing all other nations, always accompanied by sel latory allusions to 
“wooden walls” and “iron dukes,” had produced their effect. To an Eng- 
lishman’s conceit the order, “‘Up Guards and at ’em!” would alone, and at 


any time, be adequate to insure a victory like Waterloo; 


and to produce 


results like those of Trafalear, it would be but necessary to announce to the 
rulers of the waves, that “ England expects every man to do his duty.” 


But times change—and as the ‘meteor flag” of England wanes paler and 


paler before the walls of Sebastopol, the braggart changes his tone. The 
humiliating position he has been forced to assume before the world, and the 
perplexing straits to which he finds himself irresistibly driven, have very 
naturally brought John Bull to a sensible appreciation of his true position. 
Having, in this instance, but partially succeeded in his wonted practice of 
enlisting under his banners the prejudices of the world, which, like Swiss 


troops, m: 





y be engaged in any cause and are prepared to serve under any 
leader; having well-nigh exhausted his hypocritical cant about “the en- 
croachment of Asiatic barbarism upon European civilization ;” the puerile 
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cry about “the onslaught of Tartars upon the defenders of constitutional 
liberty” having become too transparent and palpable a hoax, we find the 
bully resorting to a new, although a characteristic, expedient—from bluster- 
ing he turns to whining. 

Truly, John Bull judged by himself, and John Bull judged by his neigh- 
bors, are two very different personages. 

We shall not attempt to separate the farrago, from which we have given 
an extract at the head of this article, into parts, and examine and answer its 
components. It would be labor lost—Jle jew ne vaut pas la chandelle. 
Neither shall we attempt to describe the mingled feelings of surprise and 
disgust which came over us as we read this choicest specimen of flunkey 
composition. The smile of bitter scorn can be the only American response 
to such stupid and gratuitous evidence of transparent duplicity and patent 
poltroonery. This humiliating confession of weakness, or this contemptible 
attempt at swindling, whichever it may be termed, is addressed to Ameri- 
cans, whose ears for years past have been made familiar with the epithets, 
‘**freebooters,” “pirates,” ‘‘man-sellers,” cowards.” It is to them, in the 
hour of need, the boasting, bullying braggart appeals in the tones of another 
Aminidab Sleek—it is to Americans, who, during the Mexican war, were 


” 


characterized as freebooters and land-pirates that this most modest of ap- 
peals is made. 

Virtuously shocked by the conduct of Russia towards Turkey, John Bull 
suddenly becomes conveniently forgetful of the history of his own foreign 
policy of the last two hundred years. He forgets that before 1829, and the 
treaty of Adrianople, whoever took the side of Turkey was, in his eyes, a 
vile supporter of despotism, a friend of Asiatic barbarism, and an enemy 
not only ofall light and progress, but of the Christian religion / 

But times change, and this dreadful “ Russian predominance” must be 
put down—Delenda est Carthago! Itis to no purpose to say that Russia 
has as much right to keep up a military and naval force at Sebastopol, a 
fortified place in her own dominions, as England has to keep up a military 
and naval force in Portsmouth, which is a fortified place in England. John 
can not see the force of such reasoning. Russia, says he, makes herself 
‘“‘ageressively preponderant.” And has John ever made himself any thing 
other than aggressively predominant? And what object has John in carry- 
ing on the present war if it be not the vindication and preservation of his 
own “aggressive preponderance”? Let him dismantle Gibraltar, a fortress 
that is not exactly on his own soil; let him abandon Malta, and then, per 
haps, he may find listeners to those moral lectures with which he is so fond 
of regaling his neighbors. If it be a crime for Russia to endeavor to obtain, 
by purchase or otherwise, Cattaro or some other port on the Mediterranean 
—if it be a crime for Russia to endeavor to exercise influence on that sea, 
can it be altogether praiseworthy for John Bull to hold on to Gibraltar, and 
to retain control over the straits that are under its guns? It is true, as John 
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tells us, that Russia is a northern power, and possesses no harbors south of 
those that are in the Black Sea; but, perhaps, we may be permitted to 
inquire, what coast is it of the British Islands that is washed by the waters 
of the Mediterranean ? 

sut this dreadful ‘‘ Russian predominance” must be put down: if rotten 
alliances and corrupt combinations prove ineffectual, the basest means, it 
would appear, must not be left untried. No doubt still meaner, and, if pos- 
sible, more despicable measures are yet to be employed—more contemptible 
schemes will be concocted. Meanwhile we wait curiously to learn—Wuat 





NEXT ? 
TO COLUMBUS 
IRVING r s, that : g¢ before the N World ed in sight, Columbus 
was ¢ ts existence, by the beautiful perfume wafted by the land-breezes 
l Cy 


As erst to him, who his adventurous keel 
Urged through Atlantic waves, (a man, I ween, 


Full rich in evidence of things unseen, 





ason made appeal,) 


Which to his soaring 1 

The wished-for Continent did itself reveal, 

Not by its towering hills and groves of green— 

For still an Ocean wide did intervene— 

But odors on his senses ‘gan to steal 

From the New World, by evening breezes brough 

More fragrant far than those he had left behind— 

‘hen felt he that his deathless fame was wrought ; 
} 





Ther c 
So he who has long his heavenward course inclined, 
Feels, as he nears the cnd, his voyage fraught 


With sweetest sense of things as yet unseen. 
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THE LAST BROTHER. 





Fart lay the boyish clusters of his hair, 

With the chill shadow deepening on their gold ; 
And on the outline of the varying cheek, 

And on the crimson of the curved lip, 

The pallid death came settling, shade by shade, 
Swimming along the azure of his eyes 

That drooped within their lids, and oped no more 
The parted lips relapsed into a smile— 


And he was dead. 


Reverberant shut the passless gates of life ; 
Without the closed portals, lone we stand, 
Our clasped palms eloquent in silent grief. 
And dost thou send no s 


Hast thou not seen through all thy nights of pain, 


ign? O loved, and lost! 





Through the swift darkness closing round thy way, 
Thy sisters’ souls go with thee to the shades ? 

The last faint clasp is loosed, and thou art gone 
With thine unsandaled feet upon the path, 

So dread and dark, where we can follow not. 
Would we not fling this clinging life away, 


Even as a faded festal robe, to share 


The path that thou must tread companionless ? 
On what wild shore thou leavest us alone 

An unknown shore that stretches wide and dim, 
Watching the latest ripple of the tide 

That swift and dark bears thee from us, for aye. 
And where will be thy gentle hand to guide 
O’er rocks and treacherous sands, our feeble steps 
Trembling at every shadow on the shore ? 
Thou beautiful !—can Hades wait for thee ? 
Thine was no vulgar being where the clay 
Quenches in some rude mould the captive soul; 
But like an antique statue formed and wrought 
With all the breathing symmetry of limb. 

The Grecian chisel shaped into the block, 
Teaching its stillness to coniain a soul— 


A face e’en thus in boyhood, pale and high, 





| 
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With the first shadow of unwoken power 

Beneath its clustering rings of dark brown hair 
An eye of deepest beauty, and a lip 

Haughty and curved, e’en such as might have been 
Apollo’s, when disguised among the hills, 

He wore the shepherd’s garb unrecognized. 

How we went happy, singing in the sun, 

Seeing no coming cloud in all our sky, 

And dreaming of the brother tall and young, 
Pacing his college halls with some old book, 

While o’er the music of immortal words 

The unquiet lip went murmuring, like the sea 
Rippling along the golden shore at eve. 

We said—he forgeth armor for the strife, 

In the thick-thronged arena of the world— 

Like a young knight shall he come forth equipped 
In all his shining arms, for his first field. 

Alas! that morn of fight did never come. 

Within the chapel where he watched the night, 
The shining arms lie rusting on the ground. 

How can the soul, immortal though it be, 

Abide that untold hour that doth divide 

Future and past, eternity and time, 

When tremblin ry on the shadow y verge, it sees 
All it hath loved and known, receding far, 

While up, and round, the whirling clouds divide, 
And all the dread Eternal and Unknown, 

Unfolds to view ? 

But lo! One goes before thee on the way. 

As thou dost pass the closing gates of life 

He takes thy hand—young spirit, 
The beauteous one, with flowing garments on, 
Bozra, dyed with crimson stain, 
] 


Garments of 
Come th from Edom, his apparel re¢ 
Like them that tread the wine-press, and his face 


Radiant, yet pale, illumes thy darkened way. 


Young brother, fare thee well! awhile we part— 

And yet we part not. Still thy memory lives 

Serene and deep, a presence in our souls, 

Even as a forest fountain, curtained in, 

Amid the dark green wilderness of leaves, 

Far o'er it, in the fluttering foliage high 

Their summer songs the wand’ring wi!d birds sing 

In the light sunshine, and the careless winds 

Sing through the rippling leaves, but reach it not. F. M. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE foreign policy of the United States, from the adminis- 
tration of Washington to the present time, has been uniform 
and unchangeable. They have never taken part in regulating 
the balance of power in E jurope, or in any way interfered with 
its internal struggles, or with the acquisitions ‘of any power in 
any portion of the globe, except when the conse d uences were 
brought home to their own doors, and their interests and safety 
directly and deeply involved. 

When the popular feeling of the people of the United States 
was stimulated to enthusiasm in behalf of the first French 
Revolution, and the government clamorously called upon to 
interfere for the protection of those who were struggling for 
freedom against the combined powers of European es spotism, 
Washington interposed his great name and author and 
arrested the torrent by a procl: umation of neutrality. 

When the Spanish-4 American colonies were engaged in a 
similar struggle, the United States refrained from all i terfer- 
ence between the parties concerned, and arrested the interference 
of other powers by that memorable declaration embod} ing 
what has since become almost a fundamental prine iple in th 
police: y under the name of the “ Monroe doctrine. 

The government of the United States declared, ‘that it 
should consider any attempt on the part of the Kuropean 
powers to extend their peculiar political system to the Ameri- 

can continent as d: sn rous to the peace and safety of the 


United States. With the existing colonies or depe ndencies of 
any European power they had not interfered, and should not 
interfere: but with the governments whose independence 


they had recognized, they could not view any interposition for 


the purpose of oppressing them, or in any other manner con- 
trolling their destiny, in any other light than as a manifestation 
of an unfriendly dis sposition towards the United States. . . . 
To what extent sucli interposition might be carried was a ques- 
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tion in which all independent powers, whose governments dif- 
fered from theirs, even those most remote, were interested, and 
none more so than the United States.”"* This declaration 
was made, if not in concert, under a full understanding with 
the government of England. How far that government has 
adhered to this prince iple is not our present purpose to inquire. 

When Kossuth visited the United States, for the purpose of 
invoking the interposition of the government and people in 
behalf of the Hungaris ans, alt hough i in the outset the popular 
feeling was greatly excited, it led to no results, and quietly sub- 
sided into indifference. At no time did the government of the 
United States transcend the limits of hospitality to a distin- 
guished stranger ; and the moment the people discovered that 
his object was to precipitate them into the vortex of Kuropean 
politics, they recoiled at once, and his eloquent appeal s ho 
longer awakened their enthusiasm. 

And now, at this very moment, though impelled by every 
motive of interest and safety, and provoked by every outrag 
that justifies retaliation, the government of the United State 
is exercising a degree of forbearance toward a weak, superan- 
nuated power, that, in dealing with an equ al, woul ld aimost 
amount to pusillanimity. Instead of force, , resorts to amicable 
which Spain holds by a single hi air, and must ere long inevita- 
bt ly lose without any equi valent whatever. So far from being 

willing to wrest from Spain her brightest jewel, the govern- 
ment of the United Sts te s, by a strict en = ment of the neu- 
trality laws, is actually protec ting her in its possess! ion, 

Neither h¢ ive the United States ever interfered with the ter- 
ritorial acquisitions of Kuropean powers in any other quarter 
of the world. While England is daily acquiring new posses- 
sions in the East, extending her empire on tle continent of 
America, and annexing new ports and islands, until, to use th 
words of Sir George Simpson, Governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, “she commands all the highways and byways of the 
ocean and all its inlets;”+ and while France is acquiring anew 
empire on the African coast of the Mediterranean, and new 
islands in the Pacific, the United States stand quietly looking 
on without the slightest disposition to interfere. They ne ither 
seek to counter: uct them by secret intrigues or open threats, nor 
do they denounce them to the world as pirates and freebooters, 
equally regardless of the law of nations and the rights of na- 


negotiation: and offers to P a gieetany at a fair price, an island 
Y 








* See President Monroe’s Message to Congress, Dec. 20, 1823. 
+ See his ‘Overland Journey round the World.” 
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ture. All this is nothing to 50 aaa not aspire to regu- 
late the affairs of the world, or to establish a general equilibri- 
um of power; nor have theives the sliah! est inclination to be 
meddling with matters in which neither their rights, interests, 
nor safety are concerned. 

If they are in a process of rapid expansion, it is in conform- 
ity with the laws of God and nature. They may be called the 
pioneers of the human race; they have a world before them 
capable of re etree countless millions of their fellow-men, 
roamed only by bands of savages amounting to a few score 

the arts of peace, 


th yusands, wh 1O neit her cultivate the earth nol 


i 


and are engaged in perpetual wars of aie and extermina- 
tion. Sinee the establishment of their independence e, tne 
United States have fairly purchased every foot of land they 


1 


riginal proprietors—if so they may 


Int) 
The 


} 
i 


uired from the ab 
) | { 1 lan equiva lent to its value, 1 
2] a } 4 
that - value was increased by t 
iditional territories acquired 
were fairly purchased, and the United States stand ready a 
this moment to purchase Cuba at a price more than it is worth 
or ever will be worth to the crown of Spain. It is not our 


1¢ labors of civilized men. 


from France, Spain, and Mexico 
. , 


} y ti 
course of the United States with that of other nations, both 
ancient and modern: nor should we have adverted to the sub- 


1? 


purpose to plume ourselves by co np: iring or contrasting the 


ae t but for the perpetual torrent of calumny and abuse pouring 


rom the British, and to some extent of late the French press, 
1 7 ? ’ . 

which has almost overwhelmed the good name of the Ame- 

. ] } ] oo . 4 TS ies soa mminnla « } 

rican people, and placed them as standing criminals at th 


7 1 


bar of the elv1iized world. We will only ask, where 1s there 


a power in Kurope, where is there, or ever was there, a people 
or a government in any portion of the earth, since the first dis- 
s . , 


persion of mankind, that could point to the soil they occupied, 


and say it was gained in so just and blameless a manner as the 
territory acquired by the United States since they became in 
pendent? Kvery where else its price has been the sacrifice of 
n itombs, and the title- deeds sealed with blood. 


The career of the United States is not that of conquest 
Their progress is owing to great natural and _ political causes, 
] ssessing an innate and intrinsic force that renders them irre- 
sistible. Their growth and expansion is equally ind spender { 
of the arts of diplomacy or the frauds of hoary-h eaded p ))i- 
ticians; and dam it up as you will, the river must cont 
to flow. It is thus the U nited States have, in the course o! 


two thirds of a century, become the second—at nd we believe, 1 


, 7 , Qf r- 
the truth were known, the first—commercial power ol the 
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world, without any extraordinary effort, and without seeking 
to encroach on the rights of nations or the freedom of the seas. 
In all their commercial treaties they have asked tor nothing 
they were not willing to concede ; nor have they ever attempted 
to impose conditions or restrictions on weaker nations at tl 


the 


CcCanhons moun, In she rt, if so inclined, we might ¢c allenge 


++ xT 7 } . rilar ré ) » ‘ ‘ 1 1 " 
history to produce a similar example of a nation acquiring 
} ae | ° 3 a” ° . l 
such a world-wide commerce, ich vast territories, and such 
, 1+] y war +4 lite] 4 4] 1 1 
wealth and power, with so little cost to the gen happl- 
i ge . ee. ] TY 1 . ] 4 , 5° . 
ness Ol mankind. ve do pl i to say, that 1 cus- 
tinction Is § ether owlng to any ! superiority 1n justice 
. , y ] 
or ] i LNIMILY O to rT wt of tbh y Thi t and ple ol 
q 4 \ } ] — 4 ] 
tne [ l L tates \Luch Is GQOou!l Css OWl1NE t I l belng 1n 
a 1 re | l 1 t tem} , Ol he neces- 
) + 
Di ( i J » \ < l i LO ll A Ul ry, 
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Lat Hay iown ad on to lnterfere: and Lhe n- 
pathy they may feel { er of the parties in the } nt war 
bwoev are ac ulta if ir. & ( as the i ] b Wilton 
neither. They have a perfect right to think as 1 se, and 
to express their { With t ca l to y the 
British press or the British nation. 
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of tl United Stat in their : > from all interven- 
tion in the affairs of | p On » Ol , ever sin 
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evident that State would be ultimately annexed to this con- 
federation, they have apparently united in a policy, if not 
hostile, at least unfriendly to the United States. It is scarcely 
necessary to enter into a recapitulation of the various instances 
in which this feeling has been exhibited, and is still exhibiting, 
most especially by England, in the acts of her government, the 
uniform language of her press, the declarations of r cabinet 
ministers in Parliament, and most of all by combining with and 
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stimulating a dangerous faction in the United States openly at 
war with our domestic peace and our national Union. 

How is it possible the United States can ever be on friendly 
terms with a government whose good will is only shown in 
hollow professions of amity, or wish well to the prosperit) and 
glory . a nation whose every accession of power is accom- 
panied 1 yy new threats and new demonstrations of hostility? 
‘I'he people are sovereign here, and the government is only an 
instrument in their hands to execute their will. Almost every 
man can read, and nearly eve ry man re: ads the public journals, 
that seldom fail to copy portions of the libels and is nuncia- 
tions of the British press, which are thus continually placed 
before them. Here they see themselves exhibited in the most 
exaggerated features of deformity. ‘Their manners are carica- 
tured and di: storted ; the morals of a whole people estimated 
by the standard of some individual atroc “ity ; one Ir institutions 
represe nted as a violation of the law of God, and the rights of 
nature; their government stigmatized as the’ common enemy 


of social order and national rights, ane their chief-muagistrate, 
the Te presenti itive of t] ne W hole pe opl denounced as the secret 


abettor of pl irates and fillibusters. 

W hat claim, then, has England on our sympathies, or what 
right has she to reproach us for withholding them? This i 
not the vay to gain the hearts of an intelligent, high-spirited 
people, every man of whom identifies himself with his country, 
of w Lule he i is one of the 8 Vereigns. ‘| hey are not cowed by 
her threats, conciliated by her r¢ proaches, or mortified DY hel 
sarcasms. All these excite no other feeling than that of indig- 
nation. Every succeeding generation of Americans becom 


more and more alienated from the parent who thus uses all het 
efforts and influence to degrade and disgrace the noblest of her 


offspring; and if this unnatural course is continued, it will 
most assuredly end in a lasting, inveterate, incural le hostili 
on the part of a people destined ere long to become one of the 
most powerful on the face of the earth. If the United Stat 
rather sympathize with Russia than with Great Britain in the 
present str uggle » for the ascendency in the old world, it 1s be- 
cause from one they have received only acts of fri ndship and 
good will—from the othe r, nothing but a long series of actual 
or meditated wrongs, accompanie d by every aggravation that 


could envenom their sting. 


If Great Britain really wishes to cultivate any other rela- 
tions with the United States than merely those of commercial 
reciprocity, or bind them by any ties but those of sordid 
interest, it is yet, we believe, in her power. No one, we pre- 
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sume, either expects or wishes her to make any concessions, 
much less any sacrifices of her honor or her dignity to attain 
that object. "The United States ask no favors, nor do they 
wish to incur the weight of gratitude to any nation. They 
want no guarantee to the integrity of their E mpire, believing 
they can protect themselves with a just cause -_ the blessing 
of Heaven. They can not be intimidated by threats or bully- - 
ing; nor is it now possible to persuade them that an imaginary 
debt of gratitude for benefits never received outweighs a long 
catalogue of subsequent insults and injuries. All this has 
passed away, and gratitude to England is no longer a national 
feeling. The natural reverence with which children look up 
to a kind and indulgent parent has been changed into a feeling 
of resentment originating in a long series of harsh unkindness; 
and as in families, so in nations, the rupture of the nearest and 
dearest ties is in great danger of being followed by a deep- 
seated permanent enmity. It is, we firmly believe, yet in the 
power of England to arrest this growing alienation in the 
United Stat ‘s, and turn it back into a better channel. The 
feelings of the people of the United States have not yet ac- 
quire a the obstinate inveteracy of age. The nation is still 
young, and youth casily forgets and forgives. Its enmities 
have not yet become here ditary and traditional. E ngi ind has 
only to forbear in future, and the past.may be forgott 

‘I hat there is an Anglo- An .erican party, and an ohare 
American press in the U nite -d States, at all times ready to take 
sides with Great Britain on any question in which the honor 
and interests of this country are concerned, is unhappily too 
true. We need = look - hundred miles from Washington 
for a flagrant example of the latter. Th is party consists prin- 
cipally of British and re forei ion merchants, permanently or 
tem} poraril y established in the United States; American mer- 
oleante intimately connected in business with those of Great 
Britain, and in some measure dependent on them; students in 
the lore of British reviews and ne wspapers, (most especially 
the London 7imes,) and though last, not least, the Abolition 
patriots, whose principles are borrowed from England, and 
whose interests are identified with the Anti-Slavery Society of 
that country. These last have no country and no patriotism. 
‘They will “give the Union for the abolition of slavery,” and 
of course should the question ever come to an issue, will com- 
bine with any foreign power in its efforts to divide and dissever 
that Union. 

‘That this constitutes a somewhat formidable combination, 
can not be denied; but when brought into competition with 
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the popular sentiment which alone directs the policy of this 
government, it is compar: atively insignificant. When once that 
feeling of patriotism which invariably lives an | breathes in the 
hearts of a free people, and which ‘th Hr it may sometimes 
appear to sleep, never dies, is fairly aroused by some great 
national exigency ; when the country is in danger, or its honor 
or interests at stake, these contemptible factions will be scat- 
tered like chaff bef fore the wind, and one great universal senti- 
ment of patriotism pervade the American people, 

Let not the statesmen of England repeat the error ~ y have 
so often committed, in mistaking the clamors « e Anglo- 
American party and the Anglo-American press for an expres- 
sion of the s nti nent of the American people. 8 iv from 
this, it is one of the most decisive indications ‘that he great 
current of popular feeling is flowing in an exactly opposite 
direction. ‘This expatriated party and expatriated } if 3 
ever did, does not now represent any thing 1 | 
minority of the American pe ople, as will be 
erisis arises wiih which the — the honor, 
United States is deeply implicated. 

Great Britain, they will be overwheln . 
indignation of their fellow-citizens ; ond 
aspire to political power, be compelled t 


YY) m ti ‘ rs) 
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people, as they are now doing, under a 
disguise. 

We venture to predict, that such wil 
the efforts of the Anglo-American part; 
government of Great Britain shall substitute acts for ] 
sions, and oly ome be ter evidence of friends} lp than 
long | pee a, ai 1s now x! in cr Then, and not tiil 
bel lieve, the } } le of the United States il] t | 
half-way. 

If she really wishes to retain any hold o1 
independently of the sordid ties of commercial 
different policy will be necessary. Wormwood an 
are not the best cement of nations; and whatev Li 
may take place in the ee stration of the government of t 
United States, one thing is certain, that whe ther Whig or 
mocratic, — it, like that of President Fillmore, 
pol icy subservient to that of Great Britain, like that, 
crushed ae the indignant feelings of a high-spirited 
otic people. Das ntil they change their very nature and ce se to 
be worthy of freedom, they will never long sustain an admin- 
istration which reserves its fire till the enemy has made a lodg- 
ment in the citadel. 





